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THE DEPARTED. 
WRITTEN OF THE BIRTH-DAY OF A SISTER. 


— The Dead— 
The only beautiful that change no more; 
The only ae nj dwellers oa the shore 
Of Spring fuifi! 
Trans for the memory ry of the dead, 
Who sink to rest with smiles so sweet, 
That when the spirit’s light hath fled, 
And when the heart hath ceased to beat, 
They still will shed upon the cheek 
And on the brow their loveliness ; 
Oh, tears for them! for if ‘tis weak 
To sorrow at the common wo, 
Which fills Life's cup with bitterness, 


When thorns spring up where flowers should grow, 


It is not weak to drop the tear 

For those whose tones we hear no more, 
For once they rang out sweetly clear, 

And once we loved them passing well ; 
But now, since all their mirth is o er, 

And Time hath cast his witnering spell 
Upon the scenes of those bright years, 
When Life was all too gay for tears, 
And Joy was young and heart was high, 
And they were ours—we can but sigh 
And weep that they are ours no more, 
As were they in those days of yore. 


"Tis sad to feel that they have passed, 
And, as the stream «f Time floats on, 
To mark the gloom which hath been cast 
Each old familiar place upon, 
And know the fulness of that dearth 
Which took possession of our mirth, 
When sank the stars whose cheering light 
Could beautify Life's gloomiest night, 
And died the tones which once were clear, 
Like thine whose low and silvery thrill 
Stull haunts my breast, my sister dear, 
Even as the music of a rill. 
The sailing moun in yonder sky 
Lonks from her watch tower now as bright 
As in those times when thou wert nigh, 
With airy step, and heart as light 
As the sweet summer breeze which creeps 
So softly now my lattice through, 
Stealing perfume, where nods and sleeps 
The hare-bell with its cups of dew. 
She shines the same, though years have fled, 
With all their loveliness and bloom ; 
And though Life's opening hopes are dead, 
And Summer winds have kissed thy tomb 
Yet once again, she looks as bright, 
And shows as fair a face to-night, 
And dallies with the clouds as free, 
As when beneath the household tree 
We caught her glory streaming through 
The dark green leaves, which shook with glee 
Whene'er the perfumed night-breeze blew ; 
And wondered if upon her face 
There shone a happier household place. 
1 little deemed, whilst then I heard 
The music of thy silvery mirth, 
Which, like the carol of a bird, 
Rang gaily o’er the dewy earth, 
That thou wouldst pass away 80 s70n, 
And leave our hearth thus desolate. 
Ere thou hadst reached Life's golden noon ; 
—Buat Death is strong, and will not wait 
Till Joy plays out bis pleasant tune ; 
And when the heart is all elate, 
And when the stars in Life's clear heaven 
Are filled with high y, 
He may be near: the pine that’s riven 
Upon the hills’ proud crest 
But yesterday stood forth « king, 
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And waved its plumes triumphantly. 
And so the fairest flowers that fling 
Their perfume o’er our pathway here, 
And all we love, and all we see 
In life, which maketh it more dear, 
May glide as thou didst to the tomb, 
But may not claim a purer tear 
Than that which pearls the cheek for thee, 
Oh, flower, whose sweet and deathless bloom 
Ww hes a through Eternity! GANYMEDE. 
Utica, N.Y. A 
For the New-Yorker. 
SCOTTISH BONG—WNo. Il. 
JOUN LEYDEN. 
Tue poctic character of Michael Bruce, owing to scanti- 
ness of materials, has undergone all the analysis it is capable 
of undergoing from my pen. His remains are to be valued 


| for their quality, not theirquantity. 


It does not require much discrimination in the critic to dis- 


| cern the peculiarities of style, thought, feeling and imagery | 
| that individualize poets. General outlines distinguish all | 


worshippers of the Muse, but the observant reader soon dis- || 
covers differing features in the same school. Visit the bud- 

ding woods when the wand of Spring is working enchantment, 
and listen to their feathered choristers. The mellow throats 
of some are tuned to the stirring notes of joy, while others 
give voice to low, complaining tones. So with the sons of 
song. The exhilarating verse of one bard, like the song of 
the sky-lark, may be most grateful when dawn is purpling 
the eastern cloud; while the mournful strain of another, like 
the melancholy lay of the whippoorwill, is best suited to the 
solemn hours of night. Like gems of different colors, that 
flash heneath the same sun, emitting rays of varying beauty. 
the masters of the lyre draw inspiration from the same eter- 


nal sources, but their fancies are tinged with the peculiar || 


hues of their varied intellects. 

The flower of song that blooms in the wreath of Words- 
worth is not less beautiful for having been plucked by the 
way-side; while the lyrical aspirations of Moore are, like 
beautiful exotics, forced by the summer warmth of his ima- 
gination into delicate loveliness. The shadowy dimness of 


| Coleridge bears no resemblance to the fearful sublimity of 


Byron. The wild and entrancing mysticism of the former 
is combined with a wonderful richness of diction, while the 
latter is the lordly monarch of an intellectual ocean, whose 
waters, when most tranquil, whisper of storm. 

The name of the cutler is not more plainly impressed on 
his blade, than the stamp of an author on his woras. The 
slightest acquaintance with arms enables one to distinguish 
the Highland broadsword from the polished steel of Damas- 
cus. Southey and Keats belong to the lake school, but the 
calm and philosophic grandeur of the Laureate is unlike that 
quaintness of conception which characterizes the author of 
Endymion. The bewitching tenderness that pervades the 
dramatic scenes of Cornwall bears no resemblance to the 
visionary delineations that render the pages of the hapless 
Shelley so attractive. The genius of the one is like a wave- 
less lake silvered by the moonlight, and faithfully picturing 
the calm heaven above; while that of the latter is like some 
stream of the wilderness, alternately darkened with shade 
and brilliant with sunbeams. 

The sons of Caledon who have contributed to the general 
stock of Scottish Song have a striking similarity of theme, 
but their respective lyres differ in tone. The collected bal- 
lads and lyrics of Scotia have strong national and distinctive 
features, that powerfully contrast with the lays of other lands ; 
but who can hesitate in perceiving the marked dissimilarity 
of a production of Burns and an effusion of Scott? Who 
cannot perceive the wondrous difference between the ‘ Loch- 
invar’ of Waverley and the ‘ Bonny Doon’ of the poet cotter? 
Both are deathless offsprings of great masters, but the spirits 
they invoked in the stormy hour of ideal creation were net 


kindred ones. Scott was as incapable of producing ‘Tam 
O'Shanter,’ as Burns of giving birth to the ‘ Lord of the Isles’ 
or the ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ Those who worship at 
the shrine of the lovely sisterhood, Poetry, Painting and 
Sculpture, reach the goal of their lofty ambition by different 
paths. The pictures of Salvator Rosa differ as much in con- 
ception from the angelic poriraitures of Raphael as the storm- 
cradling Appenines from the flowery vale of the winding Arno. 
With these preliminary remarks, I will introduce to the 
notice and examination of my readers the poetic character of 
John Leyden. He was the countryman of Tannahill and 
Ramsay, but his thireting soul drank at different fountains, 
though his genius caught sparks of inspiration from the same 
altar. ‘ This eminent poet and scholar,” says a cutemporury, 
“was born at Denholm, a village of Scotland between Jed- 
burg and Hawick, in the County of Roxburg.” He was born 
a peasant, and by the sheer force of his native powers emerged 
from obscurity to envied eminence. 
Being unable to give a minute history of his career from 
| the cradle to the grave, suffice it to say that he surmounted 
obstacles that would have dampened the ardor of an inferior 
mind. While at College, in addition to the studies of his 
class, he acquired an accurate knowledge of the French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish and German langua; es, and a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the Icelandic, the Hebrew, Arabic, and the Per- 
| sian. After being licensed as a preacher, he took the tour of 
the Hebrides, and made Highland Tradition the theme of 
successful composition—the materials of those interesting 
tales, ‘ Macphial of Colonsay’ and the ‘ Mermaid of Correo- 
reken.’ In his ‘Lord of the Isles,’ the mighty minstrel of 
the North alludes to them with his accustomed felicity: 

‘ Merrily, merrily goes the bark, 

On a breeze from the northward free ; 


So shoots through the morning sky the lark, 
| Or. the ewan Y rough the summer sea.’ 


* Lochbui's Qesie and warlike lord 
Their signal saw, and his sword 
And verdant Ia called her host, 
And the clans 


And Scarba's Isle, whose tortared shure 
Shall ring to Correoreken's roar; 

And a Colonsay ;— 

Scenes sung by him who sings no more: 
His bright phe An brief career is o'er, 

And mute his tuneful strains ; 
Quenched is his lamp of varied lore, 
That loved the light of song to pour ; 

A distant land and a deadly shore 

Have Leyden’s cold remains.’ 


When such men as Scott sound the trump of eulogy for the 
dead, the subject of it cannot be unworthy. When his pin- 
ioned fancy flung the light of minstrelsy on the romantic Heb- 
rides, he was not forgetful of the daring spirit@vho preceded 
him. When the roer of Correoreken thundered in his ear, 
unmindful of its startling sublimity, he strung his fearless 
harp in praise of his lost friend—the gifted Leyden, whose 
song bad made that wonder of nature classical. He thought 
of his martyrdom to letters in a lonely isle of the Pacific—his 
expiring gaze resting on objects that strangely contrasted 
with the ‘ scenes of his infancy.’ He thought of his youthful 
associate in the hour of dissolution, holding converse with 
the phantoms of his delirious dreams—faintly uttering the 
names of distant and dear ones, while the fatal fever of Java 
coursed madly in his burning veins, and death came over him 





no parent bending tearfully over it, and mourning the utter 
extinction of her highest hopes. He thought of his grave, 
shaded by bowers of tropic loveliness, but whose bloom and 
perfume were less sweet than the ‘lang yellow broom’ and 
parple heather of Scotland. He saw no sister bending over 
the spot of his sepulture, and decking the freshened earth 
with a funeral offering of flowers. He saw the foot of the 
stranger on his dust, while ‘birds of rainbow plumage’ war- 
bled near, in strains outmatehed by the leveruék and mavis of 











indarkness. The mighty minstrel thought of his early bier— . 
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his native Teviot. The Lord of Abbotsford could never men- 
tion the name of Leyden without visible signs of grief. He 
could never speak of his fatal departure to India in the lan- 
guage of resignation. 

The ballad called the ‘ Elf King’ was published by Leyden 
in Lewis's ‘ Tales of Wonder.’ The beautiful ballads ‘ Lord 
Soulis’ and the ‘Count of Keeldar’ were contributed by him 
to Scott’s first work—‘ The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der.’ The following extract from the latter poem is a favor 
able specimen of his ballad style. It is descriptive of a 
‘ Duergar,’ or dwarf king, the ruler of *‘a malicious order of 
fairies ainong the border wilds:” 

“ The third blast that young Keeldar blew. 
Still stood the limber fern, 
And a wee man of swarthy hue 
Upstarted by a cairn. 
His russet weeds were brown as heath 
That clothes the upland fell, 
And the hair of bis head was frizzly red. 
As the purple heather bell. 
An urchin, clad in prickles red, 
Clung cow’ ring to his arm ; 
The hounds they howled, and backward fled, 
As struck by fairy charm. 
. rises high the stag-hound’s cry 
Ww tm ne’er should be? 
Why wakes that horn the silent morn 
Without the leave of me !” 
‘ Brown Dwarf, that o'er the muirland strays, 
Thy name to Keeldar tell.’ 
‘ The tee 


n Man of the moors, who stays 
Beneath the heather bell. 


’Tis sweet beneath the heather bell 
To live in autumn brown, 

And sweet to hear the laverock’s swell 
Far, far from tower and town. 


But wo betide the ahrilling horn, 
The chace’s surly cheer; 

And ever that hunter is forlorn 
Whom first at morn I hear.’” 


The Edinburg and Scot's Magazine was conducted by our 
author about five months; and at the same time he commenced 
his poem beautifully entitled ‘The Scenes of Infancy." In 
this production the traditional history of Cheviot is tastefully 
intermingled with the innocent associations of childbood—his 


earliest recollections, when the sky of his youth was bright | 


with sunbeams, and the brow of the future was unclouded. 
The versification of this performance is faultless, and every 
line is fraught with beauty and pregnant with touching im- 
agery. The reader can form an estimate of his style in this 
poem by the liquid flow of the following: 
* In youth’s first morn. alert and gay, 
Ere rolling years had away, 
Remembered like a morning dream, 
I heard the liquid, tte rang Dey 
In many a liquid, winding note, 
Along the banks of Teviot's stream. 
Sweet sounds ! that oft have soothed to rest 
The sorrows of my guileless breast, 
And away mine infant tears ; 
Fond memory shal] your strains 
Like distant echoes, doubly sweet, 
That on the wild the traveller hears.’ 


To read the above lines is to praise them. They find an 
affectionate response in every bosom that harbors a love of 
home. The peculiar talents of Leyden procured for him, in 
his 27th year, from the Hon. W. Dundas, the office of Sur- 
geon’s Assistant in a fleet which was on the eve of sailing for 
India. He eagerly accepted the appointment, notwithstand- 
ing bis priesthood, knowing that he was to be employed in 
investigating the languages and literature of the Mysore; 
and in six months qualified himself for the station, receiving 
a diploma from the College of Surgeons at Edinburg, and the 
degree of M. D. from the University of St. Andrews. It is 
to be regretted by the literary world that the subject of this 
sketch was induced to forsake fire-side and friends for a resi- 
dence in the East. In the full strength of his lofty powers, 
he burst asunder the binding ties that should have knit him 
to the proud land he dignified and ennobled. From the banks 
of the Teviot went up the voice of wail when the tidings 
came that this peerless star in the firmament of mind had set 
for ever im the land of the upas. The contemplation of his 
fate is saddened by the reflection that his heart, when touched 
with ice, yearned for the familiar scenes and faces of his 
boyhood. Fame whispered in his ear that an unexplored 
field of knowledge awaited him in» strange land,tand he 
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of countless gold and priceless gems, but told not the dreamer 
that an early grave would bo the price of their acquirement 
His soul revolted when mingling with the selfish, but be 
sighed for the wealth of gold in order that the haunts of his 
nativity might be embellished by his imunificence—that his 
riches might foster merit, and enable him to penetrate the 
hidden recesses of science. 

On arriving at Madras, our author applied himself with 
wasting zeal to the object of his mission. He succeeded in 
translating the famous Jewish tablets of brass preserved in 
the Synagogue of Cochin, and which had puzzled all prece- 
ding Orientalists. He mastered the Arabic, Persian, Hindos- 
tanic, Mahratta, Tamul, Telinga, Canara, Sanecrit, Malay 
| and Armenian languages. His health, however, was unable 
}to resist the ruinous effects of the climate, and he grew 
melancholy. It is evident, from his Ode to an Indian Gold 
Coin, written in Cherical, Malabar, that the mounting spirit 
that had buoyed him up was growing faint and dejected: 
‘Slave of the dark and dirty mine ! 

What vanity has t thee here? 
How can I bear to see shine 
So bright, whom I have ht so dear? 
The tent-ropes flapping lone I hear, 
For twilight converse, arm in arm ; 
The jackall’s shriek bursts on my ear 
| Where mirth and music wont to charm. 
By Cherical’s dark, wand streams, 

Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams, 

Of Teviot, loved while still a child ; 
upendous piled, 

By Esk, or Eden's classic wave, 

Where loves of youth and friendship smiled, 

Uncursed by , vile, yellow slave! 
ies plidel ned pelictapian 

peri iss 's prime, 
That once so bright on fi ed, 
Revive no Mens in her te? 
Far from my sacred natal clime, 

I haste to an untimely grave; 

The daring thoughts, that soared sublime, 

Are sunk in Ocean's southern wave. 
Slave of the mine! thy yellow li 

Gleams balefal as the —~ 
A gentle vision comes by night, 

y lonely, widowed heart to cheer— 
Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 

That once were guidi ars to mine; 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear— 

T cannot bear to see thee shine! 

For thee—for thee, vile, yellow slave! 
I left a heart that loved me true ; 
I crossed the tedious ocean-wave, 

To roam in climes unkind and new. 
The cold wind of the stranger blew 

Chill on my withered heart: the grave, 
Dark and untimely, met my view— 

And all for thee, vile, yellow slave ! 
Ha! com'st thou now so late to mock 
j A wanderer’s banished heart forlorn, 

Now that his frame the lightning-shock 
Of sun-rays, ti with death, has borne? 
— love, a Se pean country torn, 
‘© memory's regret =_ 
Vile slave, thy yellow iontaun : 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay.’ 

This exquisite creation of the poet, if he had written no- 
thing else, would have won bim the lasting encomiums of 
posterity. The gilded prize for which he had toiled was 
within his grasp; but the unfortunate adventurer had bartered 
health and happiness to obtain it. The shining product of 
the mine—the ‘ yellow dross’ that was wrested from the 
bowels of Earth could not rekindle the exhausted lamp of 
genius, and repay the bard for his fainting pulse, corroded 
heart, and blighted hopes. He would have exchanged the 
glittering trash for even one fleeting glimpse of his native 
hills—one distant prospect of his native vale. If he could 
have mastered the gems of Samarcand or the treasures of 
Potosi, he would have given them all for one welcoming shout 
from the friend of his boyhood. 

Reclining on his couch, he hears the sullen flap of the tent- 
ropes and the fear-waking bark of the jackall. His wakened 
fancy beholds the being of his love in this desponding hour; 
her eyes, that have often rested on him in affection, are dim 
with many atear. The spectres of the past are his com- 
panions, and he wildly thinks the cold and shrouded are 
about him. The vision changes: The friend of his youth 
stands before him, like a creature of breath and a being of 





listened to the seducer. Fortune troubled his rest with visions 





joy. The shores of Esk, and old familiar places, ere aceu- 
rately pictured in the wizzard glase of memory. 
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hours return, and again the bosom of the mother is his pil- 
low—the dewy lips of a sister press his cheek—the tongue 
of the father syllables his name with an intunation of pride. 
The blood rushes through its appropriate channels with a 
quicker flow—the laugh of old companions is in his ears— 
when lo! the day-dream fades—the frost-work of memory 
disappears, and the dying minstrel is alone, in a strange land. 

Death comes robed in his most terrific garb when the vic- 
tim of his dart is deprived of the sympathies of kindred— 
when the hand of the hireling ministers the cordial, and 
marks with cold indifference the rapid declension of all that 
is beautiful in manhood. The ghastly conqueror is disrobed 
of half his horrors when the couch of his sufferer is guarded 
by the sleepless eye of affection;—when Hope, triumphant 
over Fear, whispers, like a ministering angel, of health and 
restoration ;—when the failing ear is blessed by the music of 
household voices, and the fading vision is greeted by objects 
of endearment, sweetly linked with our earliest and purest 
emotions. A death like this is a precious boon from heaven, 
when compared with the melancholy fate that awaited the 
minstrel of Teviot. 

The mind of Leyden was capaciously formed for the acqui- 
sition and retention of knowledge. His uncommon quick- 
ness of perception enabled him to master subjects under in- 
vestigation with wondrous rapidity. Asa linguist, he had 
scarcely an equal in Christendom. To his lofty creative 
faculties was united an assiduity that untoward circumstan- 
ces could not repress. His habits of excessive application, 
without doubt, partially undermined an iron constitution, and 
rendered it fatally susceptible to the changes of diet and 
clime. His familiarity with the local superstitions of his 
country rendered bim a valuable contribotor and coadjutor to 
Scott in the compilation of his first great work. His genius 
was peculiarly fitted for the investigation of those popular 
legends that give such romantic interest to Scottish scenery 
and manners. To great skill in metrical harmony and ar- 
rangement was united a fancy, like our own Drake's, of a 
most delicate order. The wild and mystic haunts of Thomas 
the Rhymer—the flowery dell and pathless moor, populated, 
by the assent of Time, with the green-robed flowers of Obe- 
ron and Titania, gave an impetus to the earliest flights of 
his muse. 

* The votaries of science were forming glorious anticipe- 
tions of our author,” says a cotemporary, “ when Fate decreed 
otherwise.” Report had reached his native shore that the 
light of his unslumbering intellect was illumining the dark 
places of India, to be succeeded by the saddening announce- 
ment of his death. In the age of chivalry, when the votary 
of knighthood was struck down in the conflict, the friends of 
the deceased, with Spartan firmness and pleasure, stifled the 
sob at the recital of bis meritorious deeds. “ Where is my 
son?” asked an aged Baron of a warlike retainer. “He is 
no more.” “Did he perish of disease?—or in battle!” 
“With his harness on, while bugles sounded victory'” 
“Then,” said the proud father, “I have reason to rejoice!” 

The friends of Leyden felt likewise a melancholy pride in 
knowing that their gifted companion fell a victim to his lofty 
love of letters—that he died, as a votary of science should 
die, clothed in the panoply of mind, and directing his expiring 
energies to the development of truth. Imagination, taste, 
judgement, musical ear, and creative power, are the brilliant 
attributes of a great poetic master; and these essential quali- 
fications were united in Leyden. He commenced, and ended 
his career, deeply impressed with this truth of Horace— 
“ Non satis est pulchra esse poemata; dulcia sunto.” 

The sceptical may inquire what benefit can arise from s 
sketch founded on the character of a philosopher or poet! 
“ Have I derived pleasure and actus! information commensu- 
rate with the precious hours devoted to reading it? Will the 
reflections of the writer enable me to add a penny to my 
purse, or extend the limits of my broad acres?” To such, if 
any are my readers, I can truly say—‘ For the gratification 
of sordid avarice I have not trimmed my midnight lamp and 
taxed my frame. For the intellectual improvement of the 
generous few, who catch the fire of emulation from the recital 
of mental victories achieved by the buried kings of poetry 
and philosophy, I have devoted a leisure hour and my lim- 
ited capacity.” 

The patriot, when he girds on his eword to fight the bettiee 
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of bis country, is roused to more unconquerable ardor when From the Philadelphia Gazette, On the top of the walls oak trees are now standing, some of 
he recalls the trials and privations of a Hampden. It wae 4 VISIT TO AZTALAR. them 20 in and two feet in diameter. 


the splendor of a father’s fame that called forth the latent 
might of the younger Pit. The force of noble example in 
all ages has accelerated the march of moral and intellectual 
improvement. It has enabled the painter to transfer the 
breathing original to his canvass—the sculptor to waken 
stone with his Promethean chisel—and the poet to commune 
with the element»— 
Teerasechae Steer 0 sr eetins 

Dallness can profit by the contemplation of Leyden’s 
character and attainments; and to slumbering talent, his 
seuled habits of unrelaxing industry speak with a voice of ad- 
monition, instructing him that the highest gifts of Omnipo- 
tence are valueless if neglected, and that perseverance will 
win the guerdon at last. The summer of his productive mind 
gave birth to fruitage remarkable for freshness and beauty, 
but he perished long before the maturing hours of intellectual 
autumn. If the power of waking in other bosoms the same 
stormy emotions that agitated his own is the highest aim of 
the poet, then Leyden has reached the crowning summit of 
poetic excellence; but he pershed ere his prime, like the 
fabled bird of Araby, that constructed her nest of odors, then 
kindled the red element that resolved her loveliness to ashes. 
‘Peace to the broken-hearted dead.’ W.H.C. Hosmer. 

Aven, August 12, 1837. 


For the New-Yorker. 
THE LOVER TO HIS PERJURED MISTRESS. 
On, hast thou broken every vow 
Which love and honor pledged to me ? 
All ties of fond affection riven ? 
Thy heart—is it another's now, 
Although in wilful perjury 
Thy hand is to another given’ 
I could bave laid thy gentle head 
In the cold grave, and smiled to know 
That thy pare spirit bad departed 
To the bright azure overbead, 
Though I, through this dark vale of wo, 
Were left to wander broken-hearted. 
Bat now I cannot bear to think 
Of the kind looks, the joyous smile, 
With which my welcome once was spoken: 
I fee] that every tender link 
That bound my happy heart the while, 
Is rudely torn—is madly broken! 
Thou may'st live on through life unmoved 
By earthly trouble, loss or ill, 
And let thy future thoughts be given. 
Not two the one once fondly loved, 
(Whose form, whose wrongs must haunt thee still,) 
But to the hallowed shrine of heaven. 
Yes, let Religion's sacred fire 
Burn in thy heart and wrap thy soul, 
With mine in holy worship blending ; 
While the same hope. the same desire, 
Which scorns the grovelling world's control, 
From each in prayer may be ascending. 
Oh, is it vot a joyful thought, 
That soon, yes soon, we'll meet above, 
To join the host of saints departed, 
And find (on earth so vainly sought) 
Sweet peace where ‘tis no sin to love, 


And heaven will heal the broken-hearted ! 
Ohio, 1837. Inez. 


Sucxers.—The Lancaster Journal says, that the term 
Suckers, in the West, means nothing more nor less than an 
inhabitant of Illinois, and arose from the circumstance of the 
hunters and travellers carrying a hollow reed, and when in 
want of water, on the prairies, they had nothing to do but 
seek the burrowing hole of the land crab, at the bottom of 
which there is always water. Lnto this hole the reed is thrust 
and the thirsty traveller, applying his mouth to the end of the 
tube, sucks up a present supply of the indi ble element 
sometimes neither clear nor savory, but always welcome. 


Curse ron Toots-Acuz.—The editor of the Boston Post 





Zives the following directions for pulling teeth: 
Fasten a pon ff tripe to the tooth that is to be 
drawn, and other end of the twine to aheavy stone. 


Then if the tooth be in the upper jaw, stand on a fence and 





(The Remains of an Ancient City in Wisconsin Territory.) 


Mr. Editor,—On the 12th July, there appeared in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, a letter from the Fur West, dated June 
Lith, over a well known signature (F.)° It has been lately 
republished in the United States Gazette, and from it is ex- 
tracted the following paragraph: 

“It was part of our plan to strike over the country to a 
branch of Rock River, to examine the remains of an Ancien‘ 
City, asserted to have been lately discovered, of extraordi- 
nary dimensions, with casements, archways, brick and mor- 
tar. The name of Aztalan bas been given to it, and persons 
have been found bold enough to write the most extravagant 
pions a of it, and to append their names. A few Indian 

are all that Aztalan has to boast of: neither brick 
bor mortar was ever seen there, and I was informed that the 
affair originated in a project to magnify the locality, found a 
modern city, and sell the lots. Every thing in that country is 
rife with fraudulent seculation.” 

It is to be regretted that the writer of that letter should 
have relied upon information so very incorrect, and have 
used language so unjustifiable. When respectable men had 
appended their names to the published descriptions of these 
remains, they deserved something beuer from one who 
had not visited the spot. Neither the account by Judge Hy- 
er, nor any other gentlemen, has mentioned ‘ mortar,’ case- 
ments,’ or ‘archways.’ But the writer bas gratuitously con- 
tradicted men of character, imputed fraudulent motives, and 
denied the most strongly attested facts. 

On the 21st July, ait. a party of four, (myself being one) 
was formed at Chicago, to visit these ancient remains. We 
went by the lake, nfrth 90 miles to Milwaukee, and there, 
being tolerably mounted, and carrying our guns, we pro- 
ceeded westward to the ruins, distant about seventy miles. 

The first sixteen miles of the rvad was through a densely 
timbered country, not materially differing in appearance from 
that of western Pennsy!vania. This belt of timber, varying 
in width, extends frum Racine river, northward, along the 
whole western shore of Lake Michigan. Beyund this, there 
are occasionally small prairies, and for twenty miles we pass- 
ed through extensive ‘ oak openings’ of singular beauty. The 
country is gently * rolling,’ clear of underbrush, covered with 
rich grass, and wild flowers in endless variety :—The noble 
old oaks scattered at great distances and sometimes in open 

:—Lakes of astonishing transparency, abounding with 
fish and wild flowl, and varied by little romantic islands, all 
present natural landscapes finer than the most ornamented 
grounds in the neighborhood of Philadelphia,and with which 
the finest park scenery of England cannot compare. This 
description will apply to a vast extent of the interior of Wis- 
consin. 

Riding along we could often scent the wild strawberries, 
and dismounting, we foraged at pleasure upon this natural 
luxury. We met a few Indians, occasionally, and bers 
of emigrants moving westward. 

For twenty miles farther, to the east branch of Rock Riv- 
er, the land in general is closely, but not heavily timbered. 
We saw the common ‘English raspberry’ of our gardens 
growing wild in profasion. We led our horses with difficulty 
through the dismal marshes of the Konemawoc. After ford- 
ing Rock river at Johnston's rapids, where it was about se- 
venty-five yards wide and three feet deep, fourteen miles 
more of beautiful country brought us to the west branch of 
Rock river. Here it is wide, deep and strong. We passed 
in canoes, swimming our horses. Two miles beyond we ar- 
rived at the residence of Mr. Brayton, by the river side, and 
not far distant from Aztalan. 

These ruins are situated upon the western side of the river. 
A high ridge of ground runs parallel with the stream, at about 
4 or 500 yards distance, and from this, there is a gentle slope 
down to the river bank, which may be 12 or 15 feet high. 


The plan of the fortifications of the place, published in the 
Milwaukee Advertiser, and copied into several eastern news- 
pers, was drawn by Judge Hyer from actual survey. The 
Sun appeared w us to be correct, excepting that it con- 
tinues the wall over a smal! part, at the south-east near the 
river, where the inhabitants a r to have relied for their 
defence, upon the natural height and strength of the ground. 
It will be rememt ered by those who have seen the engraving, 
that the plan approaches the figure of an irregular oblong, 
averaging about 500 yards long, by more than 200 yards wide. 
The longest side is upon the river, where the place was pro- 
tected by a high embankment, or wall. On the three other 
sides it was defended by a wall, partly of brick, which is now 
about four feet high and twenty-three feet wide. At regular 
distances of about two ages ged semicircular works ad- 
vanced 17 feet beyond the wall, which were perhaps buttress- 
a sort of bastions; or, they may bave been 

the foundations of small towers. At the angles next the 
quadrangular 





> 


Within a few hundred yurds of the place there are upwards of 
fifty spearate mounds, mostly conical in shape, and of difier- 
ent sizes. About twenty-five of these stand in a line upon 
the ridge, from which the ground to the river on one side, 
and to the open country on the - Four of the last are 
from fifteen to twenty in height. One of them was open- 
ed to the depth of nine feet. It is com of the rich alla- 
vion soil, not stratified. Nothing was discovered. It is bo- 
lieved that these mounds each commemorate the resting place 
Faced Geeta, cat Gane, sey wang not graves of the un- 


Homer, describing the funeral of Petroclus, speaks of the 
mound then raised by the Grecian army, 
‘ Circling around the where times to come 
* Shall view P and Achilles’ tomb.’ Thad. 

Without the fortifications, the ground exhibits inequalities 
which we supposed to be the remains of the suburbs, or per- 
"ee of the entrenchments of an enemy besieging the town. 

e dug into the face of one of the advanced buttresses, or 
bastions of the wall. The accumulated sod and soil was 
about ten inches deep. Here the spade turned up brick rub- 
bish, charcval, pieces of pottery and fragments of human 
bones blacke by fire. We then struck the brick of the 
wall, through which the pickaxe and spade made their way 
with some difficulty. Below the whole we found a hard blue 
clay. The brick bears no appearance of having beenregular- 
ly moulded. It has throughout the marks of the straw with 
which it was made. Some of it bad been burned to a light 
cinder. Some of it was vitriiied, and some is very hard, and 
of a good red color. The whole must have been much alter- 
ed by the moisture of the earth under which it hes so long 
been buried. We could discover no appearance of any ce- 
ment or mortar. Some pieces of what seemed at first to be 
black glazed pottery, now proved to be parts of a buman skull. 

Two specimens of broken pottery in my possession, shew a 
rude ornament around the edge of the vessel of which they 
formed a part. 

The existence of an arched culvert hasbeen much doubted. 
Mr. B. shewed us where he had made an excavation at the 
mouth of the culvert. He found a rude structure of stone, 
answering the purpose of an arch, but not regularly built.— 
The stones had fallen in. They are white, apparently lime- 
stone, ten or twelve inches long, and worn by the water.— 
We dug above, to find the continuation of the culvert; but it 
lies deep beneath the surisce; the sod is so tough, and the 
| earth so bard as to render it quite a task. We made some 
little further excavations in the interior of one of the main 
towers. and in the other places of the kind, but the accumu- 
lated deposit is so deep, and the sod so strong as to require 
| tco much labor, for amusement, under a July sun. 


| Mr.B. and others have made some slight excavations in dif- 
| ferent parts of the walls, and found the same appearances,— 
rubbish, charcoal, bits of pottery ware, human bones and 
brick. The bones which are not hardened by fire, generally 
crumble upon being exposed to the air. No complete exam- 
ination of these ruins has yet been made. 

The place heredescribed is supposed to have been the Cita- 
delonly. In factthere is a wall orlow embankment extending 
to the southwest from that angle of the fortifications which 
is supposed to have enclosed the city. Other appearances 
favor the conjecture. If it be just, the town must have been 
very large. 

A curious incident was related to the writer by Judge 
Hyer. In the neighborhood of these remains, a friend of Lis 
had chosen a fine situativn to build a house. When the 
workmen came to erect the building. a cellar was found there 
regularly constructed, leaving no doubt thata dwelling had 
stood u +on the spot in former times, 

There re some works upon the opposite side of the river. 
There is ar enormous mound within sight to the South-west. 
About four miles down the river are the remains of a smaller 
ancient fortification, with the appearance of a regular ditch 
and breastwork erected against it, probably by an enemy.— 
This we did not visit. . 

The country for thirty miles around, exhibits numerous 
mounds, and long embankments. Some of these were de- 
signed to resemble lizards, turtles, buffaloes, and even the hu- 
man form. All are evidently the work of human hands. In 
mapy the land bears the traces of ancient cultivation. 
Over considerable fields we were shown regular ridges and 
turrows similar to the style in which grain is now cultivated 
in some parts of the north of France. Mr. B. a man of in- 
telligence and integrity, assured us he had felled an oak, 
which stood upon one of these corn ridges, that was between 
three and four hundred years old. [Every one, acquainted 
with surveying in this State, knows the reliance placed upoa 
the rings of annual growth of trees, and how often the title to 
land depends upon that evidence of the date of surveys. } 

The conviction is universal among the settlers, that the 
whole country was once densely peopled by a comparetively 





civiliced raee, far s' to our wandering tribes of Indians, 
who are unable to give any account of these remains, or te 
furnish the slightest the ancient possee- 
sors of the soil. 








Of the era of this city, of course every thing as yet is cur 


























more return! Well do I remember the extreme pleasure 
with which, standing on the mountain's brow, I looked down 
upon the scenery below—upon the fertile eps | plaine— 
vation of these , the use of | upon the busy husbandman, ‘driving his team afield,’—upon 

nih oer nh ron |e rs Me ry tnd ee on eon 
of ’ ions of the East. The ue e, as it curled up from the s ifice or 
pe ever sate coincidence. — from the log chimney of its humble cottage mo a How 
(See Exodus v. $.) In the brick of Aztalan nothing can be| the breath of the pure air braced and setreshed! How the 
plainer to the eye. The same appearance is observable in spirits grew light and buoyant, even as the body grew heavy 

the Babylonian remains according to C. J. Rich, Esq. who || and tired in gaining the laborious ascent! 

also. ———__—-“ some bricks has got Wandering of a summer's eve in the neighborhood of the 
Lately,—and written two essays upon 't.” church to which I have adverted, watching the squirrel climb 
These were our conclusions upon the whole matter. That || the oak, resting where opportunity and invited, or en- 
beautiful country has been the seat of a nation, and here was | joying the blazing light of the retiring sun as it gilded 
once the locality of a large and populous city. It is suppos- || obyects upon the plain—my mind (so to speak) filled with that 
ed that these fortifications were composed of a foundation of larity and intensity of sensation which the grand and 
clay, on which was placed the superstructure of brick, sur- | magnificent in the works of nature are so calculated to create 
mounted with defences of wood, and perhaps, at intervals, | in the solitary and solitude-loving beholder—I found myself 
with wooden towers. From the remaius found, we inferred | standing upon a Grave! All around was rude and uncul- 
had beseiged the place, and that after | tivated. The creeping briar clung to my foot, and impeded 


| 
i 





that a powerful enemy ; 
terrible battles and s'aughter at the walls, the town was taken || ™y step. At the head of the mound was a black painted 
and The defences were wocden cross, and on it the words—‘ Requiescal in pace ! 


ly thrown down 
and with the dead bodies of their brave defe: were burn- | Yes, said I, involuntarily clasping my hands, lifting my eyes 
ed upon the spot. Time has done his work. The dust of with spontaneous, solemn and earnest devotion—praying for 
ages has accumulated upon their ashes. The rank grass of | the unknown fellow-being whose ashes weie under my feet— 
the prairie has itself over their strong holds. Noble | ‘ May he rest in peace!" I turned my eye again tothe earth, 
oaks have flourished for centuries, and have gone to decay up- i and I beheld a rich and gaudy crimson-colored flower; no | 
on their tombs. The wild Indian has roved unconsciously | other was near; bumble it seemed, though gorgeous, and it | 
over the wreck of their homes and pleasant places ; and now, || bent in beauty over the green turf from which it sprang. It | 
another and insatiate race is rushing in to occupy their fer- reminded me of the fine idea, so beautifully expressed in 
tile fields. An occasional stranger * darkly grubs some earth- . Scripture, in reference to the lilies of the valley, that “ King | 
ly hole’ to find, if i some relics of an interesting and | Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed as one of these.” 
who li we men that i 
a neateiee “pred = ~ er unlamented, ‘because stave. The fruits of the earth, someewriter has well ob- 
no sacred poet has celebrated their renown.’ T. || served, are the goodness of Providence; but the flowers are 
=e | the smiles of God. It looked to me a historical emblem of 
|| the hope of immortality, springing out of the body of corrup- 
|tion. The scene and the occasion naturally inclined me to 
solemnity and seriousness. I thought of time—of death—of 
eternity. How eloquent is the grave! There the human 








For the New-Yorker. 
STANZAS. 


‘ How sweet to me the hour when daylight dies, 
And sunbeams melt along the silent sea !"— Moore. 


poetry 
the || driver. till the thunderbolt thou takest for a bunc 


a be- ! I joyed to behold that wilding of the forest growing over the || 


SCENE FROM BIANCA VISCONTI. 

Pasquali the Poet's chamber. Fiametta mending his hose while he writes, 

Fiametta.—Why dost thou never write verses upon me ? 

lighten . Didet thou ever bear uf a cauliflower struck by 
ing 

Fiam.—If there were honesty in verses, thou wouldst sooner 

write of me than of Minerva thou talk’st of. Did she ever mend 

thy hose for thee ? 

Pasg.—There is good reason to doubt if Minerva had ever 

hose on her leg. 
Fiam.—There, now! she can be no honest woman! TI tho'r 
so when thou saidst she was most willi na 
Pesq—If thy ignorance were not endless, 1 would instract 
thee in the of . But thou'lt call Jupiter a cow. 
of twi 
strike thee dead for profanity. This once understand : Mine. 
va is no women, but wif; and when the poet speaks of unwil- 
ling Minerva, he talks of sluggish wit—that hath nothing to do 
with chastity. 

<\ ior, there two names for all things, then, Master Pas- 

wali? 

" Pasq.—Ay, nearly. 
Fiam.—W hat is the learned name for honest wife ? 
Pasq.—Spouse. 

Fiam.—When shall I be thy spouse, then? 
Pasg.—When thou canst make up thy mind to forego all hope 
of living in poetry. 

iem.—Nay, if I am not to be put in verse, I may as well 

have a plain man for a husband. 

Pesq.—if thou wouldst be put in verse, thou shalt have no 
husband at all. 
Fiam.—Now, wilt thou tell me why—in good common words, 

Master Pasquali? 

Pesg.—Thes: dost thou think Petrarch had e’er made Laura 
s0 famous if she had been honestly his wife ? 

jiam.— And she were thrifty, I think he might. 

Pasq.—l tell thee no! His sonnets hed then been as dull as 
the praises of the just. No man would remember tem. 

Fiem—Cos no honest woman be famous. then? 

Pasq.—Virtve disqualifies. There is no hope for her in po- 
etry if she be not a sinner. Mention me the most famous wo- 

| man in history. . 

Fiam.—Helen of Troy, in the ballad, I think. 

Pasg.—W ouldst thou be more virtuous than she ? 











family are equal ; the quiet ecclesiastic—the crowned warrior, 
stained with blood and covered with glory—the brow lau- | 
| relled with the meed of literary renown and of genius—the | 
| poet, the orator, the sage—all, all return—as the meanest, | 
And waken the sad earth t» gladness anew. | the vilest, the most illiterate—to silence—toa handful of dust ! 
The songsters of day to their bowers have gone, |, The world-conquering Alexander, reeling, inebriate, expires; 
an the teardrops “tee manade el yin oh Ley a pate 5 my sale. and — 
And soft steals the twilight ‘neath evening’s lone star. ee eee eae Phe A Gneer ae tah, SIGS BN 

. \w the unknown reposes before me. Midst the sat sea 

arent re and yr nc deep rena are spread, | barren rock rises above the waves; the surf breaks foaming 
broad dome ven seems a feast, 
With its myriads of lamps swinging brightly o’er head, 
To be quenched long ere morn clothes in splendor the East. ray eh contains all that the earth holds of what was 

i ‘apoleon. 


THE sun bas sunk down ‘neath the ocean's lone islands, 
And sweetly each ray bade a smiling adieu, 
Till again it should usher the day from the highlands, 








Oh, twilight of evening, how pensive thy hour! Son P , ‘ 

| retired from the height with a soberness of thought whieh, 
Thy ollines how secred—how dear to the soul ! || midst the troubles and turmoil of a busy life, bas frequently 
For then ‘tis released, as by magical power, | returned to me. I no longer wondered at the calm wisdom | 


And soars to where worlds in infinity roll. 
‘T is then that it longs for Eternity’s shore, 
And seeks as the dove where its pinions may rest ; 
A home where earth's frailties may ne'er reach it more, 
Where nought reigns but bliss in a land of the blest. 
Lezoz, N.Y. 1837. 


|| and piety which reconciled the servants of God to separation | 
|| from this world. The Greek term which means the soul, 
|| means also a butterfly. What an intellectual, poetic, philo- | 
|| sophic language is the Greek! Their tongue alone will vin- | 
dicate to all ages the high and glorious character of that re- 
| nowned people. The soul inhabits fur a while a perishable 
te in R. | re mo Sete is hidden in the dirty worm; the latter 
} ys—the former rises out of its dissolution, a beauteous, 
om ene ep ey anon eam || glorious thing. So, when the body of man is Jaid in the 
UPON MOUNT . os am i spirit shall part from its temporary 
: | i rilliant of hue, on golden wing, in gorgeous 
—— ee 7 's, at Emmetsburg, in ~ loveliness, to sport in eternal sunshine befure the blesiag 
ryland ; since have desired, in vain, to repeat the | throne of the Omnipotent. That grave the mountain is, 
“nt wae wt inge| the educa- | to me, full of wisdom and admonition. When I read of mad 
tion of youth, is situated at the foot whmen: pat eeliers pee pti ne of the past tell me of those whose 
. 8 cleav n the innocent—whose tread was over the 
zealous, pious, ee we and learned precept- fallen monuments of freedom and vittue—whose cars were 
ors. As usual gentlemen of this character, they are re- greedy for the mad shout of the applauding and unthinki 
Sey ped tr et mn er ae nme a 
: jo grave upon the mountain-lop. r 
ees Pie. erat where the college stande—the | destroyer of femele ee ne his 
co purity waters, together verdant | brutal passions, immolates the beauty and worth confiding 
|| woman, I think of the grave to which his vile carcass shall be 
+ Bold | finally let down—of the horrid fate of him, over whose re- 
p sides, | mains no manly tongue will give utterance to the piayer that 








|| ‘he may rest in peace.’ And thou—the great Creator! in 
ree ey tend radhmigend Per cagnen fer ekig aes high 

|| dead, so dot i ide me, whom of dust thou 
tees of every description, indigenous to the soil and climate. | hast ‘created, that whether ty body rey moulder on. the 
institut Seeschnd ats &, extp ordeg Getaptoaen ec teaniien tee 

nto it, may enjoy thy presence w 

vein, by # contributor || the flowers shall bloom no more on carth, and every thing 
How often, with the | that is material shall mouliler and decay. — A. 


EPIGRAM—rnom rue razencn. 
(Translated for the New-Yorker.) 

they were arrayed—in shade and seclusion || THAT great physician Paal, their dread who knew his worth— 

For pestilence and war have wrought less desolation— 

brook! How then did I that to the city, with || A parson now transformed, consigns mankind to earth: 

heat, ite dest, ie strife and corroling —He hath not changed his occupation. 


|| on its shores—the sea bird skims over the giassy surface of |! lar persous have their tutelary and guardian angels.” 
‘| the waters—the passing sail is reflectea in its bosom. That || 


Fiam.—Nay, that were presumption. 

Pesg—Knowst thou why she is sung in an Iliad? 1 will 
tell thee: being the wife to Menelavs, ran away with the 
| prince of Troy. 
| Fiam.—Then it is a shame to remember her. 

Pesq.—So thou sayst in thy ignorance. Yet for that sin she 
hath been remembered near three thousand years. Look thro’ 
| all . and thou'lt find it thrives upon making sinners mem- 








orable. To be famous thou must sin. Wilt thou qualify? 


GUARDIAN ANGELS. 
“ Therefore for spirits, 1 am so far frow denying their exjstence, 
that I could easily believe that not only « nole countries, bnt particu- 


—_— (Rehgro Medic. 
It is one of the most beautiful doctrines ever inculcated, 
| that “there are noble essences in Heaven, that bear a friend- 


although it may be nought but a dazzling error, yet mankind 
| might be pardoned for cheating themselves with so agreeable 
ja delusion. It is, indeed, one of the finest ideas ever con- 
| ceived, that man is not placed here in an entire reliance upon 
| his strength—e poor, forlorn wanderer, with no guide, save 
| the suggestions of his own corrupt nature—bat that there is 
ever near him a guardian spirit, whose kindly counsels attend 
him on his pilgrimage. The argument for such a theory 
seems, at least very plausible—that if there is a gradual scale 
of ascension in the order of being, from brutes to angels, such 
an essence as we may speak of may form a connecting link. 
And who shall say that such beings do not exist? that they 
are not one of the thousand mysteries which envelope our 
being? Life itself is a wonder, full of inexplicable myste- 
ries. Our very existence is an enigma. who shall 
fathom the immortal soul? Who shall resolve its sympathies 
and trace home its mysterious connection with the gp 
Since, then, our nature and being are so inseparable, is the 
theory we are considering sv startling to reason? Surely, if 
Dr. Johnson, Sir Thomas Browne, and other great and wire 
men, have believed in the appearances of ghosts, apparitions, 
and other strange sights, we may indulge a belief so fraught 
with pleasure and lation. Of the same nature, ard 
equally sublime, is the doctrine that the departed spirits of 
our friends wnd relatives are permitted to revisit the earth, 
and to mingle their sympathies with the objects of their afirc- 
tion. When we think of the anguish of parting with those 
we love, of looking for the last time upon the face which bas 
smiled away our woes, how gladly do we cling to the ides of 
their returning to soothe our distress, and to lend their invie- 
ible influence to bind up the bruised heart! Such a belief 
would soften the bitterness of separation, and ile death 
of its sting. It is indeed a painful thought that the forms 
which have insensibly entwined themselves about us till they 
have become linked with our being, must be torn away and 


2 regard unto their friendly natures on the earth.” And 





the voice whose music hath so oft stilled 
must falter its last farewell. But more chilling is the 
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fond, faded not with life's taper, but e’en now, ‘ Sofily trem- 
bles with a pulse as true as thine,” that the friend once so 
warm and pure, i still sympathising in thy joys and woes, 


cling to the hope, woo it to thy soul, phantom though it may 
be Art thou an orphan, weeping for an affectionate parent? 
dry the tear: hush the sobbings of thy young heart. She 
whose love thou thought’st lo-t to thee for ever, thy fond mo- 
ther, is still near thee, watching thine every step with an 
affection that never tires, and an eye that never slumbers— 
whispering words of consolation, in thine ear, and smoothi 
thy rugged path. Art thou an husband, whose hace 
heart is lamenting the tender partner of thy bosom? Cease 
thy complaint. The love e'en here so pure, now etherealized 
and freed from all earthly alloy, is with thee in thy wander- 
ings. List what it says: 
“Near t still near ! dreaming ! 
9 ! = is not an a a deep ‘ 
Ev'a when | soar where —_ stars are beaming, 
Thine image wanders with me through the sky.” 

Gentle woe ten unseen! Ev'n while I write, at this 
still and solemo hour of midnight, perhaps hovering, 
with untired wing o'er the slumber of the bevel aidapbeing 
words of peace to the mourner, or, in dreams, restoring the 
objects of his idolizing affect telling the joys of a better 
land, where love and friendship bloom fadeless, and part no 
more for ever! [ Mirror. 








TO E. B—sy rank sexsamin. 
Years, years have passed, 
My sweetest, since I heard thy voice's tone, 
Saying thou wouldst be mine and mine alone ; 
Dark years have cast 
Their shadows on me, and my brow no more, 
Smiles with the happy light that once it wore. 


My heart is sear 
As a leaf tossed upon the autumnal gale ; 
The early rose-hues of my life are pale, 
Its gardens drear, 
Its bower deserted ; for my singing bird 
Among its dim retreats no more is beard. 


Oh, trust them not— 
Who say that I have long forgotten thee, 
Or even now thou art not dear to ine! 
Though far my lot 
From thine, and though time's onward rolling tide 
May never bear me dearest, to thy side. 


I wouid forget! 
Alas! I strive in vain—in dreams, in dreams, 
The radiance of thy glance upon me beams ; 
Nostar has met 
My gaze for years, whose beauty doth not shine, 
W hose look of speechless love is not like thine ; 


The evening air— 
Soft witness of the floweret’s fragrant death 
Strays not so sweetly to me as thy breath ; 
The moonlight an 
On snowy waste sleeps not with purer ray, 
Than thy dear memory on my heart's decay. 
1 love thee stil]— 
And I shall Jove thee ever, and above 
All earthly objects, with undying love ; 
The mountain ri 
Sock wth qneuse Sow Go Gn eihoccs, 
Than my uncaged affection flows to . 
From the American Monthly for September. 
TO E. B. 
A ran has flown, 
My heart's best angel, since to thee I strung 
My frail, poetic lyre—since last I sung, 
a “Inf Had gm a 
undying ; though in all my dreams 
Thy amiles have tagesed like the stars in streams. 


On ruffled wing, 
Like storm-tost bird, that year has ym away 
Into the shadowed Past, and not a day 

‘To me could bring 
Familiar joys like those I knew of yore ; 
But morn, and noon, and night, a sorrow bore. 


Alas, for Time! 

For me his sickle reaps the harvest fair 

Of hopes that blossumed in the summer air 
Of Youth's sweet clime ; 

But leaves to bloom the deeply rooted tree 
Which thou hast planted, Memory ! 
Beneath its shade 
I mouse, and muse alone—while daylight dies, 
Changing its hues in Western skies ; 

when they fade, 
And when the moon, of fairy stars the queen, 
Waves her transparent wand o’er all the scene— 


(Less sweet than 


A vision, pale 
ditrtect eae tate 
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And thou art my and the glade 
Encircling it is holier made. 
I eeek the broak ; 


And in the silver shout of waters bear 
Thy merry, at salute mine ear ; 
And in the look 


Of lilies floating from the land, 

See something soft and stainless as thy hand. 
All things conv 

annie day ot Gin 

ee eee 
The foamy spra 

Over the billow and the 

And the light flag the lighter breeze unfarls. 
For in the grace 

As well as in the beauty of the sea, 

I find a true similitude to thee ; 
And I can trace 

Thine image in the loveliness that dwells 

*Mid i forests and sequestered delis. 

*. * . 7 ° 7 

I am thine own, 

My dearest, though thou never may’st be mine ; 

I would not, if 1 could, the band untwine 
Around me thrown, 

Since first I breathed to thee that word of fire, 

Re-echoed now, how feebly, by my lyre! 
ae Ray eet 

cannot quench it; li primal ra 

Pee the va fountain that capeties the day, 
Far, far above 

Our cloud-encircled region, it will flow 

As pure and as ete in its glow. 


Oh, when I die, 
(If until then thou may’st not drop a tear.) 
Weep then for one to whom thou wert most dear ; | 
To whom thy si 
Denied in life, in death if fondly given, } 
Will seem the sweetest incense-air of heaven. | 
Hermios. | 








by his plank when we arrived, his best to save the lives 
of the female portion of the ; 
never, in the most palmy days of the prosperity of our coun- 
try, have we seen a greater nuniber of people on a boat, nor 
a stronger expression of that busy and thriving haste, which 
is thought to be an exponent of national industry. 
varlets of newsbeys contrive to 

oll, oun Seles exntad apenas 


i 
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and comparative silence off the green shore of Hoboken, 


thanking heaven for even the repose of a steamboat, after the 
babel of a metropolis. Stillness, like all other things, is rela- 
tive. 


The passage of the Hudson is doomed to be be-written, and 
we will not again swell its great multitude of describers.— 
Bound onward, we but gave a glance, in ing, to roman- 
tic Undercliff and Cro’-Nest, ‘hallowed by - sweetest poetry 


our country has yet committed to immortality ; gave our mali- 
son to the black smoke ot iron-works i green map- 
tle of nature and our benison to every d on the shore 


who has painted his fence white, and smoothed his lawn to 
the river ; and sooner than we used to do by some five or six 
hours, (ere railroads had supplanted the ing and craw- 


| ling coaches to Schenectady,) we fed our eyes on the slum- 
bering and broad valley of the Mohawk. 


How startled must be the Naiad of this lovely river to find 
her willowy form embraced between railroad and canal! one 
intruder on either side of the bed so sacredly overshaded !— 
Pity but there were a new knight of La Mancha to avenge 





THE FOUR RIVERS. i! 
BY N. P. WILLIS. \ 
The Hudson—the Mohawk—the Chenango—the Susquchannah. | 
Some observer of nature offered a considerable reward for || 
two blades of striped grass exactly similar. The infinite di- | 
versity. of which this is one instance, exists in a thousand | 
other features of nature, but in none more strikingly than in | 
the scenery of rivers. What two in the world are ahke !— | 
How often does the attempt fail to compare the Hudson with |) 
the Rhine—the two, perhaps, among celebrated rivers, which || 
are the nearest toa resemblance? Yet looking at the first | 
determination of a river's course, and the natural operation of |) 
its search for the sea, one would suppose that, in a thousand | 
features, their valleys would scarce be distinguishable. | 
I think, of all excitements in the world, that of the first | 
discovery and exploration of a noble river, must be the most | 
eager and enjoyable. Fancy ‘the bold Englishman,’ as the |) 
Dutch called Hendrick Hudson, steering his little yacht, the 
Haive-Mane, for the first time through the Highlands! Im- 
agine the anxiety for the channel forgotten as he gazed up at 
the towering rocks, and round upon the green shores, and || 
onward, past point and opening ney miles away into the 
heart of the country; yet with no lessening of the glorious 
atream beneath him, and no decrease of promise in the bold | 
and luxuriant shores! Picture him lying at anchor below | 
Newburgh with the dark pass of the ‘Wey-Gat’ frowning | 
behind him, the lofty and blue Catskills beyond, and the bill- 
sides around covered with the red lords of the soil, exhibiting 
only less wonder than friendliness. And how beautifully was 
the assuance of welcome expressed, when the ‘ very kind old 
man’ brought a bunch of arrows, and broke them before the | 
stranger, to induce him to partake fearlessly of his hospitality! 
The qualities of the Hudson are those most likely to im- 
a stranger. It chances felicitously that the travel- 
for's frst entrance beyond the sea-board is usually made by 
the steamer to Albany. The grand and imposing outlines of 
rock and horizon answer to the anticipations of the magnifi- 
cence of a new world Tay if he finds ade ieecuat 
ane rape ee es him but as a slighter lineament 
amore enlarged design. To the great majority of tastes, 
this, too, is the scenery to live among. The stronger lines of 
natural beauty affect most tastes ; and there are few who would 
select country residence by beauty at all, who would not sac- 
rifice something to the preference for the nei of sub- 
lime scenery. . The quiet, the merely thread of a 
rivulet instead of a broad river—a small and secluded valley, 
rather than a wide extent of view, bounded by bold mountains, 
is the choice of but few. The Hudson, therefore, stands usu- 
ally foremost in men’s aspirations for escape from the turmoil 
of cities ; but to my taste, though there are none moredesirable 
to see, there are sweeter rivers to live upon. 
I made one of a ’ lately, bound a rambling 
and aes sand of thatopnenmmeat New-York. 
boats, and an absence of all the 








the hamadryads and water-nymphs of their wrongs from wood- 
cutters and contractors! Where sleep Pan and vengeful 
Oread, when a Yankee settler hews me down twenty wood- 
nymphs ofa morning! There lie their bodies, limbless trunks, 


|| on the banks of the Mohawk, yet no Dutchman stands sprout- 


ing into leaves near by, nor woollen jacket turning into berk, 
as in the retributive olden time! We are abandoned of these 
gods of Arcady! They like not the smoke of steam funnels! 

Talking of smoke reminds me of ashes. Is there no way 
of frequenting railroads without the loss of one’seyes. Must 
one pay for velocity as dearly as Cacus for his oxen? Real- 
ly this new invention is a blessing—to the oculist! Ten thou- 
sand small crystals of carbon cutting right and left among the 
fine vessels and delicate membranes of the eye, and al! this 
amid glorious scenery, where to go , (as needs must, ) 
is to slight the master-work of nature! Either run your rail- 
roads away from the river courses, gentlemen contractors, or 
find some other place than your passengers’ to bestow 
your waste ashes! I have heard of ‘lies in smiles,’ but 
there’s a /ye in tears, that touches the sensibilities more nearly ! 

There is a drowsy beauty in these German flats that seems 
strangely profaned by a smoky monster whisking along twen- 
ty miles in the hour. The canal boat was more homo- 

to the scene. The hills lay off from the river in easy 
and sleepy curves, and the amber Mohawk creeps down over 
its shallow gravel with a deliberateness altogether and abom- 
inably out of tune with the iron rails. Perhaps it is the rails 
out of tune with the river—but any way there i8adiscord. I 
am content to see the Mohawk, canal and rai'road inclusive, 
but once a year. 

We reached the head waters of the Chenango River, by 
what Miss Martineau celebrates as an “ exclusive extra,” in 
an afternoon's nde from Utica. The latter thrifty and hospi- 
table town was os redolent of red bricks and sunshine as usu- 
al; and the streets, to my regret, had grown no narrower.— 


came to the door after the bargain was concluded, and the 
politeness with which the ‘gentleman who made out 
way-bill,’ acceded to our 

























new canal kept along its bank, as deserted, but a 
thousand times less beautiful in its loneliness than the river, 
who rambling curves it seemed made to straighten. We were 
not in the best humor. for our double-priced ‘extra’ turned 
out to beahe regular stage; and whi ped ang he yo 
and waiting for mails, and taking in passengers, the troop of 
at tavern-dvors amused themselses em Sew 
i ive called our ‘eztra way-bill,’ as it was 
me mr Cee hdastiees ouch, Sere eur Silom bes to 
the other. I thought of Paddy's sedan-chair, with the bot- 
tom out. “If it were not for the name of the thing,” said he, 
as he trotted along with a box over his head. 

I say we were not in the best of humors with our prompt 
and polite friend at Utica, but even t bilious 
spectacles, the Chenango was beautiful. Its valley is wide 
and wild, and the reaches of the capricious stream through 
the farms and woods along which it loiters, were among the 
prettiest effects of water scenery I have ever met. There is 
a strange loneliness about it ; and the small towns which were 
eprinkled along the hundred miles of its course, seem rather 


5 


near the great thoroughfare to the lakes. It is a delicious 
valley to travel through, barring ‘corduroy.’ Tre-men- 
dous ! exclaims the traveller, as the coach drops into a pit be- ; 
tween two logs, and surges up again—heaven only knows how. | 
And, as my fellow-passenger remarked, it is a wonder the 
road does not echo—“ tree-mend-us !" 

Five miies before reaching the Susquehannah, the road be- 
gan to mend, the hills and valleys assumed the smile of culti- 
vation, and the scenery before us took a bolder and broader | 
outline. The Chenango came down full and sunny to her | 
junction, like the bride, who is most lovely when just losing | 
her virgin name, and pouring. the wealth of her whole exist- | 
ence into the bosom of another; and, untroubled with his | 
new burden, the lordly Susquehannah kept on his majestic | 
way, a type of such vainly-dreaded, but casily-borne responsi- | 
bilities. { 

At Binghamton, we turned our course down the Susque- | 
hannah. This delicious word, in the Indian tongue, describes 
its peculiar and constant windings, and I venture to say that | 
on no river in the world are the grand and beautiful in scer- | 
ery so gloriously mixed. The road 1o Owego follows the | 
cvurse of the valley rather than of the river, but the silver | 
curves are constantly in view; and, from every slight eleva- 
tion, the majestic windings are seen—like the wanderings of | 
a vein, gleaming through green fringes of trees, and circling | 
the bright islands which occasionully divide their waters. Ih 

is a swift river, and singularly living and joyuus in its expres- 
sion. 

At Oswego there is a remarkable combination of bold sce- 
nery and habitable plain. One of those small, bright rivers, | 
which are called ‘ creeks’ in this conntry, comes in with its | 
valiey at right angles, to the vale and stream of the Susque- 
hannah, forming a star with three rays, or a plain with three 
radiating valleys, or a city, (in the future, perhaps,) with 
three magnificent exits and entrances. The angle is a round 
mountain, some tour or five hundred feet in height, which | 
kneels fairly down at the meeting of the two streams, 
while another round mountain, of an easy acclivity, lifts grace- 
fully from the opposite bank, as if rising from the same act of 
Lomage to Nature. Below the town and above it, the moun- 
tains, for the first time, give in to the exact shape of the 
river’s short and capricious course; andthe plain on which 
the town stand, is enclosed between two amphitheatres of 
lo‘ty hills, shaped with the regularity and even edge of a co- 
li ‘ tr bling the two haives of a leaf-lined vase. 
struck apart by a twisted wand of silver. 

Owego Creek should have a prettier name—for its small 
vale is the soul and essence of juveliness. A meadow of a 
mule in breadth, fertile, soft, and sprinkled with stately trees. 
furnishes a bed for its swift windings; and from the edge of 
this new Tempe, on the southern side, rise three steppes, or 
natural terraces, over the highest of which the forest rears its 
head, and looks in upon the meeting of the rivers, while down 
the sides, terrace by ter.ace, leap the small streamlets from 
the mountain-springs, forming each again its own smaller 

dimple in this loveliest face of Nature. 

There are more romantic, wilder places than this in the 
world, but none on earth more habitably beautiful. In these 
broad valleys, ee ee and the meadows, and 
the sunny farms are in by glorious mountain sides, not 
obtsusively near, ons wemedine oe Hr wondrous outlines, 





tthe eye these ule 2ma’s bowed gad ys 
to sa 's 

for analtar. Here are mountains that, to look on but once, 
‘become a feeling’ —a river at whose to marvel— 
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From the Knickerbocker fur Sept. 
YESTERDAY. 


AnD where are now thy sunny hours, 
Fond man, which shone but yesterday ? 
Ts, 


ee thy A — rich with 

at in thy joyous way ; 

Perchance the day's pure eye of light 
Was one i smile, 


And visions eloquent and bright 
Stirred thy wrapt soul with bliss the while. 
And where are they? The sweeping tide 
Of onward and resistless Time > 
Is strewn with igh end battled — 
Conceptions hopes snblime ; 
Dreama that have shed > the earth 
The —s hues of Paradice; 
Their charm is flown, hush'd is their mirth, 
And all their kindling ecstasies. 
It a be that the heart was sad, 
in sorrow, yesterday ; 
Perchance the scenes that once could 
Thy spirit, passed like Spring away ; 
That on the waste of years was seen 
Nought that might cheer the gloomy breast— 
No sunny spot of vernal green, 
On which the thoughtful eye could rest. 
What recks it now, that then a cloud 
Was dimly brooding o'er thy head ? 
That to the tempest thou hast ed, 
When Joy's ephemeral beams had fled ? 
That day hath its care is o’er— 
Its shadows all have passed away— 
Time's wave hath murmured by that shore, 
And round thee now is but TO-DAY. 


Then what is yesterday ?—a breath, 
A whiners of the summer breeze ; 
A thing of silent birth and death, 
Colored by man's fond sympathies: 
It had its bLuds—they all are goue ; 
Its fears—but they are now no more ; 
Its hopes—but they were quickly flown; 
Its pure delights—and they are o'er. 


Look ye not back, save but to glean 
From the deep memories of the past— 
From the illusivas of each scene, 
The thought that time is flying fast ; 
That ‘ vanity’ on things of earth 
Is by a pointed diamund writ- 
Its hours of wild and transient mirth 
Are midnight skies by meteors lit. 
Oh, what is yesterday !—a ray 
Which borst on being’s troubled wave, 
Which like a swift thought away 
Unto Eternity’s wide grave ; 
A star whose light bath left the sky— 
But for a little moment given— 
Scarce ing om the gladdened eye, 
Ere it hath left the vault of heaven! 
To-Dar! how litile is its span! 
The interests of an endless state, 
Beyond the feverish life of man, 
Are crowded with their awful weight! 
Prayers may ascend—the sou! may pour 
Its trem! supplications here, 
That when Time's fitful hour is o'er, 


Its hopes of heaven may blossom there. W.6.C. 
Pt 


TRAGICAL ADVENTURE WITH A PANTHER. 

It is u melancholy story, and one which, even now, I can- 
not think of without a feeling of remorse for my folly. But 
I shall tell it you, as it may prove a good lesson, and prevent 
your being guilty of such a rash act, in the commencement 
of your jungle campaign. It happened soon after my arrival 
in this country, when i was yet a boy, and, like ali Griffins, 
addicted to the vice of bat-hunting, or, as your worthy uncle 


under bis . According to his directions I extracte. 

the shot ng and reloaded it with some iy 
which I happeat to have in my pocket. “ Now then,” ex- 
claimed my young shikaree, as he placed me behind the shel- 
| ter of a large stone, directly in front of the cave! “ now, thea, 
I show Sahib how to make tiger come. Sahib make tiger 
eat plenty balls; that proper shikar business.” So sa ing, 
he marched directly up to the entrance of the cave, and be. 
gan to pelt the tiger with stones, abusing him, at the same 
time. in choice Hindostanee slang. Sure enough this did 
make ‘tiger come,’ with a vengeance. The enraged brute, 
uttering a shrill roar, darted from the cave, seized the poor 
boy by the back of the neck, threw him over his shoulder, and 
dashed down the hill like a thunderbolt. My blood curdied 
at the sight; but I instinctively fired, and, I suppose, hit the 
beast, for be instantly dropped the boy, who rolled into a dark 
ravine at the foot of the hill. The panther having disap- 
peared in the neighbouring jungle, I descended into the 
jravine to look after poor little ‘ Kheder.’ There he lay, 
| weltering in blood, dreadiully mangled, and evidently in a 
dying state, but still quite sensible. The gallant litle fellow 
‘ never a complaint, but fixing his large black eyes 
| tteadily on my countenance, as if he could there read his 
| fate, asked in a faint tone of vaice for some water. 1 was 
| stooping down to collect some in my hat, when I was startled 
| by a surly grow! and the noise of some animal snuffing o 

|the brushwood, which closed over my bead, almost excluding 
jthe light of day. It wasthe panther who had rewrned. My 
first impulse was to fly, and leave the boy to his fate. But 
poor ‘ Kheder,’ seeing my intention, fixed his glassy cyes 
upon me with an imploring look which cut me to the heart, 
jand made me blush for very shame. Kneeling by his side, I 
raised bis head, wiped the bluody froth from his parched lips, 
and poured a few drops of water down his throat. This ap- 
peared to revive him. * You have not killed the tiger, Sahib,” 
said he, speaking in Hindostanee: “ 1 am sorry for that. I 
should hke to have sent his skin to my father. But you will 
tell Lim, Sahib, that I died like a shikarce. I was not afraid 
of the tiger; I never cried out when I felt his teeth crunching 
through my bones. No; | struck my knife in him twice. 
See! that is tiger's blood!” and his glazing eyes flashed 
| wildly for a moment, as he held up a bloody knife, which he 
clutched firmly in his right hand. “ My father will be proud 
to hear this; but my poor mother will cry much, and her 
heart will turn to water when she hears that I em dead.” 
And bere, for the first time, the tears begas to trickle down 
his cheeks. For a few moments be remained motioniess, 
with his eyes closed, and the big drops stealing, slowly and 
silently, through the long silken eyelashes. But, suddenly 
starting up, with his eyes bursting from their sockets, and 
gasping painfully for breath, he screamed, as if in a fit of de- 
lirium, “* The tiger has seized me again !—save me, Sahib, 
save me!” cried he in a hoarse voice: “ I feel his teeth in 
my throat!—my breath is stopped !—ah! ah!” he garped 
like a person drowning—his eyes turned in bis head ull 
nothing but the white was visible—his jaws became firmly 
locked—a cold shudder ran through his limbs—and the gallant 
little ‘ Kheder’ fell back in my arms, a stiffened corpse. I 
was young then, and unused to witness death; and that scene 
has nade an impression on my mind which will never be ot- 
literated. All this time the panther continued to pace up and 
down the edge of the ravine, nearly on a level with my hend, 
| growling fearfully, and, ever and anon, poking his snout into 
‘the bushes, and «nuffing at me, as if debating within himself 
‘whether or not he shoald jump down. The bushes were so 
ithick thet he could not distinguish me through them, and it is 
to this circumstance that I attribute my escape. For a fell 
hour I remained in this dreadful state of suspense ; and during 
that fearful hour many were the good resolves I made agsinst 
|tiger hunting. But, like many other good resolves, they were 
only made to be broken on the first tempting opportunity. 
| The panther, ot Inst, ae if tired of keeping watch, walked 





terms it, thistle-whipping—one fine morning I was following 


charge of my dogs, a fine game little fellow, about twelve 
years of age, and afew cockers. The boy and his dogs beat 
the bushes vigorously ; quail and partridge were plentiful; and 
in spite of my missing every second shot, my bug was begin- 
ning to fill rapidly. I fancied myself a very Nimrod, and con- 
tinued to and fire with unwearied industry and great de- 
lectation. In che midst of our sport, a large panther sprung 
from the bushes, and, strange to say, took to flight, ed 
by my pack of yelping curs, till they drove him into a cave, 
he side of a rocky bill i 


t exploits among the wild beasts of the 
forest, he knew me to be a Griffin, and his little heart swelled 
with know of skill in woodcraft. 


the superior 
“ Suppose master pleare, avr heres beter | 











my usual avocation, attended only by a Moorish boy, who had |! 


| quietly off; and I esenped to tell the tale, which, I trust, will 
1 other Griffins who may chance to 


— a warning to 
bear it.” New Monthly Magazine. 





Preasaxt Prepicament.—Among the anecdotes of the 
late king of England, the following, relating to his absence of 
| mind, is the most amusing. Talleyrand was one day dining 
at St. James’ with most of his foreign ambassadors : 
News had been received that Casimir Perier was 
dangerously ill with the cholera. The first word the King 


uttered at the table was to ask T: , “ What was the 
last news of Casimir Perier?” “ to dingy if nat deed, 
voice. 


— Majesty,” was answered in his 
ing sighed heavily, and remained silent at firet; but pres 
ently he began saying to himself, “ What a parwoate ry 


the only true statesmun in Frence only man cepe- 


ble of ruling such a pack of sa Is it not sot” 
added the . suddenly to his nearest neighbor, 
the Baron de . The latter diplomatist, looked um 
be corpsdiplemmtiga er daring to look “ 
v , not to at one anot ’ 
looked down on their plates, bursting with scarcely 

sible pears and Seteinse eee ee soup- 
plate to his mouth as repidly as the paddies of a high-pree 
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THE SAD RETURN. 
BgHoLD, they return on the dark, wai ' 


i hea "er the 
Their sighs pn Reed tof deny ny cides 


where is the bride ? 


A few muons ago, on the same rolling ocean, 
The three now so sad, were the bright envied four, 
With ber who received. after God, their devotion, 
And passed, a gigd group, to « far foreign shore. 
And have they there left. in the land of the stranger, 
joy of their circle—their heart's dearest gem! 
Ah nv, not behind them, alone nor in 
Her soul is in heaven—her dust is with them. 
The casket is all, to the many who mourn her, 
That now they restore in earth's bosom to rest; 
A jewel unsollied, the angels have borne her 
‘o shine as a star in the world of the blest, 
Then, mourner, arise! through the clouds gathered o'er 
Let faith waft thy heart far from sorrow and gloom, _ 
To her who hath passed into glory before thee, 
And left death and darkness behind w the tomb. 4.F.0. 
Newburyport Herald. 
ALMACK'S. 
From ‘ The Great Metropolis :’ second series. 
As the foundation of this venerable institution lies bid in the 
mist of remote times, it will, perhaps, be well to say a word 
as to its first origin. Unfortunately it has not yet had a 
historian, and the two passages the author gives—the first 
from Horace Walpole, written some eighty years ago: the 
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was not by her side at the time, hurried to the scene of the 
py et» a eh The unfortunate beauties, 
more tened art, were promptly raised by the gal- 
epel techal it ee en nes 
time, and after shedding a few tears, all was as much bet to 
rights as if nothing had happened. 

_ Their igh mightinesses, the ladies-patronesses, have ir. 
flicted a world of pain on thousands of individuals, and bave 
made whole families miserable for life by their arbitrary and 
harsh decrees. The poor African slave does not quail and 
tremble more under the ion of the lash of his tyrant 
master, than do many of the first families in the land at the 
bare idea of being refused admittance to Almack’s. It is no 


It is added, 
that her physician, having ascertained the cause of her illness, 
took occasion to submit the case to the empresses of fashion, 
when one day assembled in full divan, appealing at the same 
time to their humanity for the admission of the young lady; 


forth that she should be excluded, and there was no reversal. 





ASCENT OF BLACK MOUNTAIN, N. C. 
Extract of a letter to the Charleston Courier, dated 
SuLrnun Sraings, (wear Asheville) N. C. Aug. 19th, 1837. 
* * * On Monday, a party was formed to ascend to the | 





secund from the Quarterly Review, written the other day— 
tm to comprise the whole of the Publushed ancal of Al-| 
mack’s: 

“There is a new institution,” says the philosopher of 
Strawberry Hill, ** which begins to anbe and if it proceeds, 
will make, a considerable noise. It is a club of bith sexes, 
to be erected at Almack's, on the mode of that of the men at 
White's. Mrs. Fitzroy, Lady Pembroke, Mrs. Leynell, and 
Miss Lloyd, are the patronesses.” 

The Quarterly says—" The rise of Almack's (an exclusive | 

| 





fashionable dancing assembly at the west end of London) may 
serve to illustrate the mode in which this sort of empire was 
consolidated. A few pretty women, not in the highest rank 
of the nobility, met at Devonshire House to practise qua- 
drilles, then recently imported from the Continent. The 
establishment of a subscription ball was suggested, to which 
none but the very élite were to be admissible—the subscrip- 
tion to be low, with she view of checking the obtrusive vul- 
garity of wealth. fancy took; and when it transpired 
that the patronesses had actually refused a most estimable 
English duchess, all London became mad to be admitted; 
exclusion was universally regarded as a positive loss of caste ; 
aad no arts of solicitation were left untried to avert so horri- 
ble a catastrophe. th pedione and daughters of the oldest 

incial gentry, with pedigrees traced upto the Heptarchy, 
ar teen seen humbling themselves, by the lowest acts oi 
degradation, to soften the obdurate autocratesses. The fancy 
Las gradually abated, and the institution is now tottering to 
its fall; but its origin is worth recording, as a ludicrous phe- 
nomenon in the progress of society.” 

In order that no one may encroach on the space set apart 
for the dancers, it is marked off by ropes, which extend along 
the room. This has the desired effect—the space intended is 
always kept clear; but some of the more spirited of the dan- 


ponds yy ye | the male sex, often dash against the 
ropes in the midst of the gallopade, and sometimes, by the 
rebound, are onthe floor. There would be 


next time; but the evil is, that ladies too—suf- 
fer as well as themselves. When are thrown on the 
floor, it not unfrequently happens that t a stumbli 


went; and in a moment three others, one of them a young 
lady, followed his example. 


‘Accidents’ as they are called, from this 
common as ate those which occur from op merged 
a In order to give it a polish, it is over with 
some French 
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tor of the Black Mountain, said to have been ascertained by | 
the measurement of Professor Mitcustt of Chapel Hill | 
University, to be the highest mountain in the United § States, 
being about 300 feet higher than Mount Washington in New 
Hampshire, which towers 6,428 feet above the level of the 
ocean, and which geographers are wont to rank as the high- | 
est point of land in the Union. The party consisted origin- 
ally of Dr. Dicxsox, Dr. Harpy, the esteemed and bial 
popular physician of Ashevi.le and its vicinity, Mr. Jouy- | 
sox, u tutor in the South Carolina College, and myself. The | 
Back Reais 5 Cand about 21 miles from Asheville, | 
is approac a pleasant and romantic ride a the | 
fertile banks of the Swannanoa ad to Nenh Feu. | 

* * * * Near the base of the mountain, we dismounted, | 
ag ee 8 o'clock, A. M. commenced our toilsome ascent | 
on foot, up a narrow path-way, interru fallen trees, 
aud rendered difficult by the excessive sed In our up- 
ward , We encountered a continuous acclivity for « 
mile and a half, scarcely twenty degrees beyond a right an- 
gle, and surmounted it with much labor, and by the aid of 
frequent rests. About two-thirds of the height of the moun- 
tain, we entered upon an extensive table land, now used as a. 
grazing ground for horses, and of being converted | 
into a cultivated and fruitful meadow. From a small deciivi- 
ty near this meuntainous plain, issues Whitaker's Spring, to 
regale the tired traveller with the cool and grateful draught. | 
Here we kindled a fire, ate lunch, and cracked a bottle of | 
choice Oliveira, and after an hour's rest proceeded on our way. | 
Our further ascent was generally less difficult than below the 
table land, but we had to make means of a bear 

through tangled thickets und tall weeds, and by stoop- 
ing and crawling under some fallen trees, and climbing over 
others, to our destined elevation. 

As we approached the highest parts of the mountain, an 
infinite variety of luxuriant mosses formed a soft and beauti- 
ful carpet u our feet, and but for recent rain an inviting 
and downy bed for repose; and the twittering notes of the 
snow-bird regaled our ears with gentle music. A profusion 
of rare and beautiful wild flowers lay about our path—among 
them we particularly noticed clusters of rich red flowers 
growing on a large-leaved tall and slender weed, and a lovely 
pink-striped blossom adorning the bosom of a species of sor- 

ing the mountain Flora every way equal to her more 
polished sister of the garden. Our whole progress was over 
a rich soil, amd through a noble forest, in which the sycamore, 
the chestnut, the hickory, the white oak, the poplar, the ash, 
and the spruce pine reared their graceful and noble pillars, 
and spread their leafy honors—the upper part of the moun- 
tain was literally covered with the Balsam Fir, a tree yield- 
ing from frequent vesicles in its bark, an abundant supply of 
a medical gum of approved use and considerable value. 

About one‘o’clock P. M. we reached what we believed to 
be the loftiest peak of the mountain; and ascending a crag, 
gave three cheers for having accomplished our ascent to the 
summit of the highest mountain in the United States. As- 
eed ee on a balsam fir shooting above the crag, 
we saw > open ing peak, sup to contest the palm 
of height with saneLich toe teed, edeocod eth on teen 
space, like a meedow, on its very top. The distance we 
travelled to attain this lofty 


but, as the story goes, without effect. The decree had gone | 

















lowering clouds, and some rain had fallen; and while on our 
craggy eminence, we could see nothing but an ocean of clouds 
in the expanse before us, hiding the mountain tops, and filling 
up the valleys; but this was a spectacle of such novelty and 
magnificence as perbaps fully to atone for the absence of 

ighter views. A remarkable feature of this mountain con- 

‘ts in its forming a centre from which the head waters of 
rivers descend to every point of the compass—a fact which 
induced our guide to declare that it must be the centre of 
the world. On the yeas md ad the mountain, a gun was fired 
several times by our ; butin uence of the rarefac- 
tion of the air, the es! of the dissiange was weak and 
short, and attended with: but a single faint reverberation from 
the rival peak. The bear dwells on this mountain, and we 
had prepared ourselves for an encounter with Bruin; but al. 
though we walked in bis tracks, he remained invisible; and 
we had not the good fortune even to fall in with any deer, of 
which there were frequent traces. The panther is also said 
to roam these mountain heights, but this is perhaps apocry- 
phal. Despairing of a better view, although at one time 
tantalized by a transient gleam of sunshine, we descended to 
Whitaker’s Spring, and cooked and ate our dinner. On our 
way thither, however, we were led to the brink of a rocky 
precipice, where the prospect, although cloudy, was still 
more imposing and magnificent than at our loftier elevation. 
We stood, as one of our party poetically remarked, ona rocky 
Ararat, amid a cloudy deluge, and gazed on what seemed a 
gulf at the depth of about 1,500 feet, but what was in fact a 
mountainous elevation at that distance below us. In another 
direction we saw vapors gathering in huge masses on the 
mountain-side, and, as it were, mingling heaven and earth 
together. 

In our descent to the bottom of the mountain, we encoun- 
tered a heavy rain, which nearly drenched us to the skin, and 
rendered our path so slippery as to make our descending 
almost equal to our ascending toil. We finished our labors 
between five and six o'clock, P. M., and then returned on 
horse, to Shope’s, where we dried ourselves by a large fire, 
partook of a hearty supper, and enjoyed a refreshing sleep, 
none of us having experienced any serious evil from fatigue 
and exposure. The next morning we took an early cup of 
coffee at Shope’s, and bade him farewell, leaving with him 
what he doubtless considered a liberal compensation for him- 
self and our guide, he having hospitably demurred to making 
any charge. We next took a farewell breakfast with Col. 
Davidson and his family, and then returned to Asheville, 
gratified wi.h our adventure, and holding the toil well repaid 
by the glory of our achievement. 





* Sistz ‘ Viator !’ ’—But a short while ago, we published 
in these pages a brief tribute tw the memory of a gifted an: 
distinguished female contributor to the poetical department 
of this Magazine; and it now becomes our painful duty to 
record the recent demise of another child of song, with whom 
our readers have not unfrequently held pleasant communion. 
We gather from a letter before us, from an attentive literary 
friend, now in Massachusetts, that J. Huntixeton Bricet, 
Esq., died recently at Manchester, (Miss.) at the early age 
of thirty-three. He was the only son of Jonatuan Bricut, 
Esq., of Salem, (Mass.) Early in life he came to this city, 
where he resided until the death of his parents, when he re- 
moved w Albany, and subsequently to Norfolk, (V.,) where 
he married. Last autumn he sailed for New Orleans; and, 
soon after his arrival, was induced to ascend the Mississippi, 
to take part in an important mercantile interest at Manches- 
ter, a new town, hewn but recently from the forest. Here, 
undue exposure to the night air brought on the fever of the 
country; and in this cheerless frontier region, away from his 
kindred and friends, after an illness of a few hours, he yielded 
up his gentle spirit. There is an irrepressible melancholy in 
the thought, that one so open to all the tender influences of 
affection, should breathe his last far from the endearments of 
home, and lay his bones among strangers. Yet, to adopt a 
stanza of a charming fragment written by him for the Kx icx- 
ERBOCKER: 

* Yet it matters not much, when the bloom is fled, 
And the light is gone from the lustrous eye, 
And the sensitive heart is cold and dead, 
Where the mouldering ashes are left to lie, 
It matters not much, if the soaring mind, 
Like the flower's perfume, is exhaled to heaven, 
That its earthly shroud should be cast behind, 
To decay, ver a place is given.’ 

Mr. Bricut, under the signiture of ‘ Viator,” has contrib- 
uted many gems of pure feeling. imbued with the true spirit 
of poetry, to the fugitive literature of the day. The ‘ Albany 
Argus’ gave to the world many of his choicest effusions, pre- 
vious to his appearance before our readers. Of his later ef- 


forts, it is un to speak. They will recommend 
themselves oo ovary aibtienie and sympathetic heart, not 
less by the graces of composition, than the spirit which per- 
vades them. When the ing influences which have so 
seriously affected the book-market shall cease to be opera- 
tive, we hope to see a volume of poetry collated from the 
literary remains of Mr. Briout ; and we cannot doubt that 
it will be well received by the public at large, and it will cer- 
tainly be most acceptable to his numerous friends and admi- 
rers. 






















“THE NEW-YORKER. 


We are confident that Mr. Briont was capable of even 
higher and more sustained flights than characterize any uf 
the fine productions which he has given to the public. There 
was ise of varied endowments, too, of which we had 
deemed him Parts of the ‘Visionof Death,’ 
blished in these pages, would have done no discredit to our 
t poets. The reader will recall its wild, German-like air, 
from the opening stanzas : 
‘The moon rose high in the Autumn sky, 
ct evades Tene On 
While hearsely the mi Oregon 
Pealed bis eternal by ial 
And the prarie-grass bent its heads 
Far o’er.the river's brim. Y 
* An impulse I might not defy, 
To: menthol. 


Upon what tender filaments the fabric of existence hangs ! 
Death, an unseen sceptre, walked by the far-travelling poet's 
side; and when he deemed the journey of life but just begun, | 
* Siste Viator!” rang in ms dying ears. Well did Thomas | 
Browne exclaim, ‘ Our life is indeed but sbort, a very dream ; 
and while we look about, eternity is at hand!’ 


shine within their prescribed limits, and gazing eagerly at the 
chance passenger, whom his of their vicinity may 
conduct past their temporary dweilings ; the children rolling 
half naked upon the grass; and the sallow and care-worn 
parents hanging out the garments of the patients on the trees 
of the neighborhood. Such was precisely the case with that 
into which I had unconscivusly intruded ; and whence 1 was 
very hastily dislodged by the shouts of the guard, stationed to 
enforce the quarantine of the mountain colony ; and the aturm- 
ed exclamations ef my companions. It is difticult to lool. up- 
on such a@ scene, and such a sky, and to believe in the 
existence of this frightful scourge! It is the canker at the 
core of the forest tree—the serpent in the garden of Eden. 

A Turxtsa satH.—When | entered, several of the bath- 
ers were up to their chins in the basin, their long dark tres- 
ses floating on the surface of the water; others, resting upon 
a step which brought the water only to their knees, were ly- 
ing upon the edge of the tank, while their attendants were 
pouring the hot stream over them from metal basins; some, 
seated on low stools, were receiving the mineralised fluid 
after the fashion of a shower bath; while one, lying all her 
length upon the heated marble of the floor—so heated that I 
could scarcely apply my open palm to it without suffering— 
was sleeping as tranquilly as gh she had been extended 
upon a bed of down. 








Mr. Briar has left an amiable and accomplished wife, | 


As Otp-Tive Preacner.—A writer in the Inst Kuicker- 





with two of an affectionate union. May the blessing || 
of the and the fathecless be theirs, in full fruition !— || 
and may consolation in bereavement be found in the reflec- | 
tien, that, to use the beautiful language of the dear departed, | 


bocker gives a sketch of a celebrated German divine of the 
seventeenth century, whose serio-comico style of preaching 
would have done no discredit to Dean Swift. His sermon on 


‘ his bowed head be with Death's blossoms decked, || the text ‘ Mark’ is a singular example of reverend jesting. 


Warm inthe amile of Gop, his spirit walks erect.’ 
Knickerbocker for September. 





PENCILLINGS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. | 


Fiom Miss Pardoe’s ‘ City of the Sultan.’ 

Lavigs or Pera.—After the residence of a few weeks, 

you can readily determine the origin of every female whum | 
you encounter in the streets of Pera. The fair Perotes, in- | 
deed, wear the bonnet, the cloak, and the shawl, which form | 
the walking garb of the genuine European gentlewoman ; but | 
nevertheless, it is impossible not to distinguish them at a} 
glance ; an insurmountabic taste for bright colors, an indescri- | 
bable peculiarity in the adjustment of their toilette, at once | 
mark the Perote ; while the dark-eved Greek is known by her | 
wide-spreading turban of guaze or veivet, over which is flung | 
a lace veil. which, failing low upon the back and shoulders, | 
leaves the face almost entirely uncovered. 

Poryveamy ts Turker.—The instances are rare in which | 
a Turk, save among the bigher ranks, becomes the husband | 
of two wives. He usually marries a woman of his own rank; 
after which, shou!d he either, from whim or tamily reasons, 
resolve on increasing his establishment, he purchases slaves 
from Circassia and Georgia, who are termed odaliques; and 
who, however they may succeed in superseding the buyuk 
hunoum, or head of the harem, 1n bis affections, are, never- 
theless, subordinate persons in the household ; bound to obey 
her bidding, to pay her the greatest respect, and to look up 
to hor as a superior. Thus a Turkish lady constantly prefers | 
the introduction of half a dozen odaliques into her harem to | 
that of a second wife; as it precludes the possibility of any 
inconvenient assumption of power on the part of her compan- 
ions, who must, uuder al! circumstances, continue subservient 
to her authority. 

TurxisnuC emeteries.—When a body is committed tothe 
earth, the priest plants a cypress at the head, and another at 
tae foot of the grave ; and hence those far-spreading forests, 
those bough-o’er-canopied cities of the dead, which form so | 
remarkable a feature in Turkish scenery. Should only one! 
tree in six survive, enoach still remain to form a dense and 
solemn grove; but the Turks have a singular superstition with 
regard to those that, instead of iancing their tail heads to-| 
wards the sky, take a downward bend, as though they would 
return to the earth from whence they sprang ; they bold tat 
these imply the damnation of the soul whose mortal remains 
they overshadow ; and as, from the closeness with which they 
are planted, and their consequent number, such accidents are 
by so means rare, it must be at best a most uncomfortable 


Torxisa Kiosxs.—But the kiosks! Who sball number 
the kiosks! those gilt-latticed, many-formed, and graceful 
toys, which seem as though they had been rained from the 
sky during an hour of sunshine—see them on the highest of 
the Asian shore—seek them in the depths of the “ Valley of 
Sweet Waters”—count them as they rise at short distances 
along the walls of the Se to canoe oat 

y beauty as you gal rough some glen, so 
wild and solitary that you almost fancied yourself to have been 





ee ter we, here every- 
where, you come upon ; are 80 neat so 
brightly git, onl on gay goiasal, thet Gity lock the hear. 


A Pracus Excauruest—Nothing ever thrilled me more 
saan axemgmins of do Henao 





| The following extracts are but fair examples of the spirit 
which pervades the whole... Death, during the plague at Vi- 


, enna, is challenged by the military guard: 

| Who's there?’ ‘ Noriend.’ ‘Who is no friend?" ‘I" 
lsays Death. ‘Holla, there! guard, turn out!’ ‘ My loving 
| triends,’ replieth Death, ‘ I cannot laugh in my sleeve, for | 
| have none; but I can’t help grinning at finding you think to 
| frighten my scythe with your pikes and halberts. That would 
|be a joke! How many of the Jews have I not destroyed !— 
| The sum total, as Holy Writ testifieth, 854,002,067! And 
, now shall I be afraid of you? No, no! order arms! 
| your leader, Mars, and 1, Mors, are kinsmen in name, I can- 
| not abide neutral, but declare open war on you! Let him 
| who doubts my power go to Vienna and ask of the first senti- 
nel he meets! * * * It hath always been the wont of the 


|| soldiery at Vienna to keep their main force in the city, and a 


guard at St. Peter's church-yard; but this time, Death, 
| against the officers’ will, changed their ordering, and almost 


|| ail the troops were bidden to /ie at case in the church-yard, 


| while Death went the rounds from post to post on the walls.” 
Let us quote the conclusion of this branch of his address: 
* Let the body die, then, be it in fire or in water, on earth, 
| or in air—what matters it? Let it die—this dunghill—this 
nest of worms—this lump of fiith—this dy iug worm—this clod 
of earth; let it die—this perishing rottenness—this tricked- 
out decay—this painted sepulchre—this congregation of dis- 
eases—this bundle of rags—this six feet of nothing! Let it 
die!—let it perish! Let it decay—this living hospital—this 
sport of chance—this littie of earth—when, how, where 
it may—it matters not. But | hb thee by thy soul’s sal- 
vation—I sound it in thine ears, with uplifted hands, Let not 
the sout perish! This curious and precious handiwork and 
image of God—this priceless and untading jewel of eternity 
—this pure and peaceful sister of the spirits made blessed— 
oh, let not this perish by sin, for this is the only death that is 
terrible indeed *’ 





SUWARROW. 

In bis purpose he was inflexible. When Paul wished to 
change the uniform of the Russian troops and introduce the 
custom of wearing long hair, Suwarrow would not rate 
in effecting the change. ‘* Cues are nut pikes, nor curls can- 
non,”’ was his justification. 

His’ quickness and irritability extended to his temper. 
His wrath was fierce and ungovernable, sometimes bitterly 
insolent, imes passi ly cruel. 
dom of speech in bis intercourse with others; and it is rela- 
ted of him, that one day, when in a gust of anger he was 
beating a soldier unmercifully, a young officer, who stood 
near, cried out, “ The field aeuhel Qeuane commands us 
not to give way to our anger.” “ The field marshal Suwar- 
a ee eee um- 

lately. 

His personal habits were those of extreme self-denial. He 
slept on straw, or on hay, even in the period of his princely 
fortunes. voy ares pape ape meer = ae ng 
was to occupy, he was apt to in pieces. Especially he 
would brake all iru Semtines bn weld tchee ous che 
windows ; “ Suwarrow is not efraid of cold.” 
he would unhinge the doors and throw them away; “ Nobody 
dares to come in the same apartment with Suwarrow.” So sin- 














was ee ee 
to be so.—On and on holidays he would read to his 
men out of books of devotion. He was punctiliously exect 


and you see the familes of the infected basking in the sun- | 


Albei: | 


in the duty of prayer; and if he met a monk or a priest, he 
would kiss his hands and beg a blessing. He never gave the 
signal for battle without making the sign of the cross, and 
kissing the image of St. Nicholas. He would worshi relics, 
drink ee water, oe En ae - These 
actions he w aa with suc tures and grim 
that to some his devotion seemed vo betibe than uf display 
of a merry Andrew. He knew how to inspire his soldiers 
with a sort of national fanaticism, ahd made them believe, 
that if they died in fighting his batles, they would immed)- 
ately return to life in the places that were dearest to them, 
and live entirely free from the usual grievances of human ex- 
istence. 

Tn conversation he was coarse, blunt, and singular. He 
would ask the strangest questions, and expect prompt and 
decisive answers. He would inquire abruptly, “ How many 
fish are there in this pond?” or ** How many trees are there 
in this forest?” and a storm of harsh epithets was showered 
= the respondent who should chance to answer doubt- 
ingly. 

Generally indifferent to external appearance, and careless 
for the luxuries which wealth can purchase, he was excessive- 
ly fond of diamonds; and Catharine, on occcasion of bis 
great successes, was accustomed to gratify his fordness by 
| sending bim very splendid ones. These he would carry with 
bim in his campaigns; and would interrogate bis aids. “ Have 
yeu ever seen my jewels? How many have 1? How much 
| would they sell for! Why did our mamma give them to me?" 
' 








| Not.to be able wo reply to such questions promptly, was a 
heinous favilt. 

Suwarrow was fond of short, pithy sayings, and many of 
| his are in circulation. He would sometime, issue his orders 
in deggerel rhyme; and sometimes even his reports and des- 
| pateles to the Empress were written in a sort of jingle. To 
| Ulustrate his indillerence to the decencies of nature, in his in- 
| tercourse with his aids and his generals, would lead to too 
| disgusting details. 


; 





| 








| A Dixsen witu Scott axp Jevrney.—There were only 
i a few people besides the two lions, and assuredly I Lave sei- 
i dom passed a more agreeable day. A thousand subjects of 
|| literature, antiquities and manners were started; and much 
| was I struck, as you may well suppose, by the extent, correct- 
| ness, discrimination and accuracy of Jefirey's information; 
|| equally so with his taste, ecuteness and wit in dissecting 
| every book, author and story that came in our way. Nothing 
|| could surpass the variety of his knowledre, but the easy 1- 
pidity of his manner of producing it. *He was then in his 
meridian. Scott delighted to draw him out—delighted also 
i} to talk himself, and dixplayed, I think, even a larger range of 
| anecdote and illustration; remembering every thing, whether 
| true or false, that was characteristic or impressive—every 
| thing that was good, or lovely, or lively. It struck me that 
| there was this great difference: Jeffrey, for the most part, 
| entertained us, when books were under discugsion, with the 
|, detection of faults, blunders, absurdities, or plegiarisms. 
| Seott took up the matter where he left it, recalled sume com- 
|| pensating beauty or excellence for which no credit hed been 
allewed, and by the recitation, perhaps, of one fine stanza, set 
the poor victim on bis legs again. Lockhart's Life, 

Cursutno Protrect.—An Editor of a dull country paper, 
ee the following note from one of his few subscribers 

tely :-— 

Deas Mr. Editor—You will please expunge my name from 
your list of subscribers, without you can inform me when we 
Ay Expect some news. Yours never, Jxo. Fret. 

The Editor answers him, with this assurance, “as soon as 
Gen/ Jackson dies, as svon as the Texians subjugate Mexico, 
as soon as the Sea Serpent pays a visit to the Obio, as soon 
us the Whig editors pull all together, a8 seon as Tom Benton 
becomes a statesman, as soon as Louis Philippe is assassina- 
ted, in fact, as soon as the Young Queen divides ber sceptre, 
and as soon as subscribers in genera] pay the printer, so soon 
I will be enabled to employ a dreadful-nccident-maker for 





your benefit. Yours, Purr Paste, Eq. 
To Joun Fart, Eeq. Louisville City Gazette. 
Deata Strveore.—A gentleman who was at Milton, 


Pennsylvania, last week on y, informs us that e few 
days previous two deer were found closely interlocked by the 
horns. One was dead, and the other nearly #0, from inabili- 
ty to procure food or water. A sportsman discovered them, 
and after killing the live deer cut off the heads of each. Even 
then it was impossible to disentangle the horns, and they 
were sawed off, with a ion of skulls, and ved 
as they were found. This is, we believe, the third instance 
of the kind = has ryt ry yoy ary a 
animals probably became en in ting, . 
short sighted animosity, as that of men ofien does, resulted 
in their mutual destruction, Sun. 


Explosion. —On Saturday last, the Ist inst. about balf past 
eh ae rom ge en hendimare 
sive gunpowder manufactory at Enfield, Connecticut, 
about 250 kegs of powder, were blown up. Fortunately 7° 
lives were lost, nor any 
ty is estimated at . The cause of the explosion 
known. This establishment was owned by Loomis, 
& Co. and has been recently built and put in operation. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1837. 


“p. S—Tuomas ALLEN has been elected Printer to the House. 


Twenty-Fifth Congress—Extraordinary Session.—At 
12 o'clock on Monday, the two Houses of Congress convened 
in their respective apartments of the Capitol. In the Senate, 
Hon. R. M. Johnson, Vice President of the United States, 
took the Chair ez officio; forty-one Senators took their seats, 
and Messrs. Clay of Alabama, Strange of North Carolina, 
and Roane of Virginia were qualified. Messrs. Wright of 
N.Y. and King of Ala. were appointed a Committee to join 
one from the House, to inform the President that Congress 
was ready to receive any icati the Secretary of 
the Senate having already notified the House of the organi- 
zation of the formerbody. Stephen Haight, late Door-Keep- 
er, was elected Sergeant at-Arms, vice Mr. Shackford, de- 
ceased; and Edward Wyer Door-Keeper in place of Mr. 
Haight. Adjourned. 

In the House of Representatives, an animated scene was 
presented. Order was called by Mr. Franklin, Clerk of the 
last House, who read the President's Proclamation convening 
Congress. The Clerk then called over an informal list of 
Members, from which it appeared that all the Members cho- 
sen were present except Messrs. Fletcher of Vt. Richardson 

















DITORIAL—POLITICAL 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Tue act of the 23d of June 1836, regulating the deposites 
of the public money, and directing the employment of State, 
District and Territorial Banks for that purpose, made it the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to discontinue the use 
of such of them as should at any time refuse to redeem their 
notes in specie, and to substitute other banks, provided a sut- 
ficient number could be obtained to receive the public de; 
ites upon the terms and conditions therein prescribed. The 
general and almost simultaneous suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks in May last, rendered the ‘ormance 
of this duty imperative in respect to those which been se- 
lected under the act; and made it, at the same time, imprac- 
ticable to employ the requisite number of others, upun the pre- 
scribed conditions. The specific regulations established by 
Congress for the deposite and safe keeping of the public mo 
neys, having thus unexpectedly become inoperative, I felt it 
to be my duty to afford you an early opportunity for the exer- 
cise of your supervisory powers over the subject. 

I was also led to apprebend that the suspension of specie 
payments, increasing the embarrassments before existing in 
the pecuniary affairs of the country, would so far diminish 
the public revenue, that the accruing receipts into the Treas- 
ury would not, with the reserved five millions, be sufficient to 
defray the unavoidable expenses of the Government, until the 
usual period for the meeting of Congress; whilst the autho- 
rity to call upon the States fora portion of the sums deposited 
with them was too restricted to enable the Department to 
realize a sufficient amount from that source. These appre- 
hensions have been justified by subsequent results, which ren- 





of S. C. Cleveland, Dawson and Glascock of Ga. Standefer, 
(dead,) Cheatham, Shields, and Jos. L. Williams of Tenn. | 
Garland and Ripley of La. Lawler, Lewis and Lyon of Ala. | 
White of Ind. Yell of Arkansas, and Crary (if elected) of 


der it certain that this deficiency will occur, if additional 
| means be not provided by Congress. 

The difficulties experienced by the mercantile interest, in 
meeting their engagements, induced them to apply to me, 
previously to the actual suspension of specie payments, for 
incdul u their bonds for duties ; und all the relief av- 








Michigan—seventeen absent, of whom eight are undoubted | 
Whigs, five staunch Administration men, and four have been 

claimed by each party. When Massachusetts was called, | 
Mr. Cushing protested against this mode of calling the Mem-| 
bers from a newspaper list, contending that there should be, 
some official data referred to. He made no motion, however. 

When Mississippi was reached, Mr. Mercer of Va. stated | 
the Consiitutional objection against the admission of Messrs. | 
Claiborne and Gholeon, who had been elected for a term of 
two months only, and not to complete a term, while the Con- i 


| thorized by law was promptly and cheerfully granted. The | 
| dependence of the Treasury upon the avails of these bonds, 
| to enable it to make the deposites with the States required | 

by law, led me in the outset to limit this indulgence to the | 
| first of September ; but it has since been extended to the first 
of October, that the matter might be submitted to your fur- 
ther direction. 

Questions were also expected to arise in the recess, in re- 
spect to the October instalment of those deposites, requiring | 
the interposition of Congress. 

A prevision of another act, passed about the same time, and | 
intended to secure a faithful compliance with the obligation 


mitution prescribes that Members shail be chosen for a term |i of the United States to satisfy all demands upon them in| 
of twoyears. He therefore moved a resolution declaring that || specie or its equivalent, prohibited the vffer of any bank note, 
the House was not in possession of sufficient evidence of the || not convertible on the spot into gold or silver at the will of | 
ciection of Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson to entitle them to ‘He oe and the ability of the ee with —— 
take their seats therein. After a spirited debate, in whieh | wtind diy ives cab tented en Segal iptievane 
many Members participated, this resolution was laid on the | which I have referred. 
tablo—131 to 5. | Sensible that adequate provisions for these unexpected ex- 
Attempts were made by the Whigs to delay the election of | ences could only be made by Congress; convinced that | 


: ° || some of them would be indispensably necessary to the public | 
Speaker, since the greater portion of the absentees were of || service, before the regular period of your meeting ; and de- | 


their party. Motions were made to appoint-a Chairman, | sirous also to emble you to exercise, at the earliest moment, | 
pro tem. or to authorize the venerable Lewis Williams of N. | your full constitutional powers for the relief of the country, || 
C.to preside antil a Speaker should be chosen; but the | could not, with propriety, avoid subjecting you to the incon- | 


’ : - ‘ | venience of assembling at as early a day as the state of the | 
Howse negatived every such propositiva. The calling of the || popular representation would permit. I am sure that I have 


toll was finally completed —224 Members answering to rad 
rames—and the House,or motion of Mr. Petriken of Pa. 
proceeded to the election of Speaker. Messrs. Hamer, Mc- 
Kennan, and Jones of Va. were appointed tellers; who, hav-| 
ing received and counted the ballots, reported the following | 
result: Whole No, 224: necessary toa choice, 113. 

Fst How. James K. Pulh of Teonaseee, (Adm)... cocoa 116 

“ Joka Beli, - - (Whig,).. ..103 
ee ceskound 5—108 

So Hon. James K. Potx was declared duly elected Speak- 
er, having received thirteen votes more than his principal op 
ponent, and three more than a majority of the whole number 
cast. (An absolute majority of the present House is 122.) 

Mr. Polk was conducted to the Chair by Messrs. Lawler 
and Owens, and returned his acknowledgements in a brief, 
address. He was then sworn in by Hon. Lewis Williams, 
tenior Member of the House. The other Members were 
then sworm. 

The House then proceeded to ballot for Clerk ; and Walter 
8. Franklin of Pa. was re-elected without serious opposition : 
for Franklin 146 ; Samuel Shock of Pa. 48 ; scattering 15. 

Mr. Dorsey was re-clected Sergeant-at-Arms, and Overton 
Carr, Door-Keeper. 

A motion to adopt the Rules of the last House being made, 
Mr. Adams offered an amendinent, out of which grew a de- 


| done but justice to your feelings in believing that this incon-| 
| venience will be cheerfully encountered, in the hope of ren-| 
dering your meeting conducive to the good of the country, 
Daring the carlier stages of the revulsion through which 
we have just passed, much acrimonious discussion arose, and 
great diversity of opinion existed, as to its real causes. This 
| was not surprising. The operations of®eredit ore so diversi-| 
fied, and the influences which afect them so numerous, and | 
often. so subtle, that even impartial and well informed persons 
are seldom found to agree in respect to them. To inherent 
difficulties were also added other tendencies, which were by 
no means favorable to the discovery of truth. It was hardly 
to be expected that those who disapproved the policy of the 
Government in relation to the currency would, in the excited | 
state of public feeling produced by the occasion, fail to attri- 
bute to that policy any extensive embarrassment in the mone- 
tary affairs of the country. The matter thas became connect- 
led with the passions and conflicts of party; opinions were 
more or less affected by political considerations; and differ- 
ences were prolonged, which might otherwise have been de- 
termined by an appeal to facts, by the exercise of reason, or 
by mutual concession. It is, however, a cheering reflection, 
that circumstances of this nature cannot prevent a community 
so intelligent as ours from ultimately arriving at correct con- 
clusions. Encouraged by the firm belief of this truth, I pro- 
ceed to state my views, so far as may be necessary to a clear 
understanding of the remedies I feel it my duty to- propose, 
and of the reasons by which I have been to recommend 


them. 
The history of trade in the United States, for the last three 








bate, which was only terminated by adjournment. 
At 12o'clock on Tuesday was transmitted to both Houses the 





es 
all the departments of business; an over-action deriving per- 
baps its first impulses from antecedent causes, but stimulated 
to its destructive consequences by excessive issues of bank 
paper, and by other facilities for the acquisition and enlarge- 
ment of credit. At the commencement of the year 1834, the 
banking capital of the United States, including that of the 
National then existing, amounted to about two hundred 
millions of dollars; the bank notes then in circulation to 
about ninety-five millions ; and the loans and discounts of the 
banks to three hundred and twenty-four millions. Between 
that time and the first of January, 1836, being the last period 
to which accurate accounts have been received, our banking 
capital was increased to more than two hundred and fifty-one 
millions; our paper circulation to more than one hundred 
and forty millions; and the loans and discounts to more than 
four hundred and fifty-seven millions. To this vast increase 
are to be added the many millions of credit acquired by 
means of foreign loans contracted by the Siates and State in- 
stitutions, and above all, by the lavish accommodations ex- 
tended by foreign dealers to our merchants. 

The consequences of this redundancy of credit, and of the 
spirit of reckless speculation engendered by it, were a foreign 
debt contracted by our citizens, estimated in March last e 
more than thirty millions of dollars ; the extension to traders 
in the interior of our country of credits for supplies. greatly 
beyond the wants of the le ; the investment of thirty-nine 
and a half million of doliars in unproductive public lands, in 
the years 1835 and 1836, whilst in the preceding year the 
sales amounted to only four and a half millions, the creation of 
debts to an almost countless amount, fur real estate in existing 
or anticipated cities and villages, equally unproductive, and at 
prices now seen to have been greatly disproportionate to their 
real value ; the expenditure of immense sums in improvements 
which in many cases, have been found to be ruinously i 
vident, the diversion to other pursuits of much of the labor 
that should have been applied to agriculture, thereby contri- 
bating to the expenditure of large sums in the importation of 
grain from Europe, an expenditure which,amounting in 1834 to 
about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, was in the first 
two quarters of the present year, increased to more than two 
millions of dollars; and finally, without enumerating other 
injurious results, the rapid growth among all classes. and es- 
pecially in our great commercial towns, of luxurious habits, 
founded too often on merely fancied wealth, and detrimental 
alike to the industry, the resources, and the morals of the 
people. 

It was so impossible that such a state of things could long 
continue, that the prospect of revulsion was present to the 
minds of considerate men before it actually came. None, 
however, had correctly anticipated its severity. A concurrence 
of circumstances inadequate of themselves to produce such 
wide spread and calamitous embarrassments, tended so great- 
ly to aggravate them, that they cannot be overlooked in con- 
sidering their history. Among these may be mentioned, as 
most prominent, the great loss of capital sustained by our 
commercial emporium in the fire of December, 1835—a loss 
the effects of which were underrated at the time, because 
postponed for a season by the great facilities of credit then 
existing; the disturbing effects, in our commercial cities, of 
the transfers of the public moneys required hy the deposite 
law of June, 1836; and the meacures adopted by the foreign 
creditors of our merchants to reduce their debts, and to 
withdraw from the United States a large portion of our spe- 
cie. 

However unwilling any of ourcitizens may heretofore have 
been to assign to these causes the chief instrumentality in 
producing the present state of things, the developements sub- 
sequently made, and the actual condition of other commer- 
cial countries, must, as it zeems to me, dispel all remaining 
doubts upon the subject. It has since appeared that evils, 
siinilar to those suffered by ourselves, have been experienced 
in Great Britain, on the continent, and, indeed, throughout 
the commercial world; and that, in other countries, as well 
as in our own they have been uniformly preceded Py an un 
due enlargement of the boundaties of trade, prompted, as 
with us, by unprecedented expansions of the system of credit. 
A reference to the amount of banking capital, and the issues 
of paper credits put in circulation in Great Britain, by banks, 
and in other ways during the years 1835, and 1836, will show 
an augmentation of the paper crrrency there, as much dis- 
wroportioned to the real wants of trade as in the United States. 
With this redundancy of the paper currency, there arose in 
that country also a spirit of adventurous speculation embra- 
cing the whole range of human enterprise. Aid was profusely 
given to projected improvements; large investments were 
made in foreign stocks and loans; credits for goods were 
granted with unbounded liberality to, merchants in foreign 
countries; and all the means of acquiring and employing cred- 
it were put in active operation, and extended in their effects 
to every department of business, and to every quarter of the 
globe. The reaction was proportioned in its violence to the 
extraordinary character of the events which preceded it. The 
commercial community of Great Britain were subjected to 
the greatest difficulties, and their debtors in this country were 
not only suddenly deprived of accustomed and expected cred- 
its, but called upon for payments, which in the actual posture 
of J emhor say serps be made through a general pressure 








four years, affords the most convincing evidence that our 
present condition ia chiefly to be attributed to over-action in 


and at the most ruinous sacrifices. 
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In view of these facts, it would seem impossible for sincere 


inquirers after truth to resist the conviction, that the causse 
of the revulsion in both countries have been substantially the 
same. Two nations, the most commercial in the world, en- 
joying but recently the highest degree of apparent prosperity 
and maintaining with each other the closest relations, are 
suddenly, in a time of profound peace, and without any great 
national disaster, arrested in their career, and plunged intoa 
state of embarrassment and distress. In both countries we 
have witnessed the same redundancy of paper tnoney, and 
other facilities of credit ; the same spirit of speculation ; the 


same partial successes; the same difficulties and reverses, | 


and, at length, nearly the same overwhelming ee) 
two 


The most material difference between the results int 
countries has only been, that with us there has also occurred 
an extensive derangement in the fiscal affairs of the Federal 
Government, occasioned by the suspension of specie payments 
by the banks. 

The history of these causes and effects in Great Britain and 
the United States, is substantially the history of the revulsion 
in all other countries. 

The present and visible effects of these circumstances on 
the operations of the Government, and on the industry of the 
people, point out the objects which call for your immediate 
attention. 

They are—to regulate by law the safe-keeping, transfer, 
and disbursement of the public moneys; to designate the funds 
to be received and paid by the Government; to enable the 
Treasury te meet promptly every demand upon it ; to prescribe | 
the terms of indulgence, and the mode of settlement to be 
adopted, as well in collecting from individuals the revenue 
that has accrued, as in withdrawing it from former deposito- 


the country to another, or to anticipate the 
erty actually transmitted. Bills of this description are highly 
useful in the movements of trude, and well deserve all the 
encouragement which can rightfully be given to them. .no- 
ther class is made up of bills of exchange, not drawn to trans- 
fer actual capital, nor on the credit of property trax smitted, 
but to create fictitious capital, partaking at once of the charac- 
ter of notes discounted in bank, and of bank notes in circula- 
tion, and swelling the mass of paper credits to a vast extent 
in the most objectionable manner. These bills nave formed, 
for the last few years, a large proportion of what are termed 
the domestic exchanges of the country, serving as the means 
of usurious profit, and constituting the most unsafe and pre- 
carious paper in circulation. This species of traffic, instead 
of being upheld, ought to be discountenanced by the Govern- 
ment and the people. 

In transferring its funds from place to place, the Govern- 
ment is on the same footing with the private citizen, and may 
resort to the same legal means. It may do so through the 
medium of bills drawn by itself or purchased from others ; 
and in these operations it may, in a manner undoubtedly con- 
stitutional and legitimate, facilitate and assist exchanges of 
individuals founded on real transactions of trade. The extent 
to which this may be done, and the best means of effecting it, 
are entitled to the fullest consideration. This has been be 
stowed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and his views will 
be submitted to you in his report. 

But it was not designed by the Constitution that the Gu-- 
ernment should assume the management of domestic or for- 
eign exchange. It is indeed authorized tu regulate by law 
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me the two highest offices of the Government. On the last 
of these occasions | felt it due to the people to apprize them 
distinctly that, in the event of my election, I would not be 
able to co-operate in the re-establishment of a national bank. 
To these sentiments I have now only to add the expression 
of an increased conviction, that the re-establishment of such » 
bank, in any form, whilst it would not accomplish the benes- 
cial purposes promised by its advocates, would impair the 
rightful supremacy of the popular will; injure the character 
and diminish the influence of our political system ; and bring 
once more into existence a concentrated power, hos- 
tile to the spirit, and threatening the permanency, of our re- 
publican institutions. 

Local banks have been employed for the deposite and dis- 
tribution of the revenue, at all times partially, and, on three 
different occasions exclusively ; first, anterior to the establish- 
ment of the first Bank of the United States; secondly, in 
the interval between the termination of that institution and 
the charter of its successor; and thirdly, during the limited 
period which has now so abruptly closed. The connexion 
thus repeatedly attempted, proved unsatisfactory on each suc- 
cessive occasion, notwithstanding the various measures which 
were adopted to facilitate or insure its success. On the last 
|oceasion, in the year 1833, the employment of the State 
| Banks was guarded especially in every way which experi- 
rence and caution could suggest. Personal security was re- 
| quired for the safe keeping and prompt payment of the mo- 








neys to be received, and full returns of their condition were, 
from time to time, to be made by the depositories. In the 
‘first stages the measure was eminently successful, notwith- 








ries, and to devise and adopt such future measures within the | 
constitutional competency of Congress, as will be best calcula- 
ted to revive the enterprize and to promote the prosperity of 
the country. 

For the deposite, transfer, and disbursement, of the reve- | 
nue, National and State banks have always, with temporary | 
and limited exceptions, been heretofore employed; but) 
although advocates of each system are still to be found, it is| 
apparent that the events of the last few months have greatly | 
augmented the desire, long existing among the peuple of the | 
United States, to separate the fiscal concerns of the Govern-| 
ment from those of individuals or curporations. 

Again to create a national bank, asa fiscal agent, would be 
to disregard the popular will, twice solemnly and unequivo- | 
cally expressed. On no question of domestic policy is there 
stronger evidence that the sentiments wf a large majority are 
deliberately fixed, and I cannot concur with those who think | 
they see, in recent events, a proof that these sentiments are, 
or a reason that they should be, changed. 

Events similar in their origin and character, have hereto- 
fore frequently occurred, without producing any such change, | 
and the lessons of experience must be forgotten, if we suppose | 
that the present overthrow of credit would have been prevent- , 
ed by the existence of a national bank. Proneness to exces- | 
sive issues has ever been the vice of the banking system ; a| 
vice as prominent in national as in state institutions. 


This 
propensity is as subservient to the advancement of private | 
interests in the one as the other; and those who direct them | 
both, being principally guided by the same views, and influ- 
enced by the same motives, wiil be equally ready to stimulate | 
extravagance of enterprise by improvidence of credit. How, 
strikingly is this conclusion sustained by experience. The | 
Bank of the United’ States, with the vast powers conferred on | 
it by Congress, did not or could not prevent former or similar | 
embarrassments; nor has the still greater power it has been | 
said to possess, under its present charter, enabled it in the 
exis'inz emergency, to chek other institutions, or even to 
save itself. in Great Britain, where, it has been seen, the | 
same causes have been attended with the same effects, a na-| 
tional bank, possessing powers far greater than are asked for 
by the warmest advocates of such an institution here, has also. 
proved able to prevent an undue expansion of credit, and | 
the evils that flow fromit. Norcan I find any tenable ground 
for the re-establishment of a national bank in the derangement | 
alleged at present to exist in the domestic exchanges of the 
country, or in the facilities it may be capable of affording | 
them. Although advantages of this sort were anticipated | 
when the first bank of the United States was created, they | 
were regarded as an incidental accommodation; not one | 
which the federal government was bound, or could te called | 
upon, to furnish. This accommodation is now, indeed, after 
the lapse of many years, demanded from it as among its first 
duties ; and an omission to aid and regulate commercial ex- 
change, is treated as a ground of Joud and serious complaint. 
Such results only serve to exemplify the constant desire among 
some of our citizens, toenlarge the powers of the government, 
and extend its control to subjects with which it should not 
interfere. Teel can never justify the creation of an institution 
to promote objects. On = contrary, they justly excite 
community a more diligent inquiry into the charac- 
ter of those operations of trade, toward which it is desired to 
extend such peculiar favors. 

The various transactions which bear the name of domestic 
exchanges, differ essentially in their nature, operation, and 
— One class of them consists of bills of exchange, drawn 
for the purpose of transferring actual capital from one part of 


the commerce between the States, and to provide a general | standing the violent opposition of the Bank of the United 
standard of value, or medium of exchange, in gold and silver; || States, and the unceasing efforts made to overthrow it. The 
but it is not its province to aid individuals in the transfer of selected banks performed with fidelity, and without any em- 
their funds, otherwise than through the facilities afforded by ! barrassment to themselves or to the community, their engage 
the Post Olfice Department. As justly might it be called on || ments with the Government, and the system promised to be 
to provide for the transportation of their merchandize These | permanently useful. But when it became smn under 
are operations of trade. They ought to be conducted by those | the act of June 1836, to withdraw from them the public ro- 
who are interested in them, in the same manner that the in- | ney for the purpose of placing it in additional institutions, or 
cidental difficulties of other pursuits are encountered by other | of transferring it to the States, they found it, in many cases, 
classes of ciztiens. Such aid has not been deemed necessary in | inconvenient to comply with the demands of the Treasury, 
eenia, Suen estos, Gn et as — || and grea ae ——— a for — 
oreign exchanges are carried on by private houses, often, | gence or relief. As the instalments under ite law 
if not generally, without the the assistance of banks. Yet they || became payable, their own embarrassments, and ~ sqaathoerd 
extend throughout distinct sovereigntics, and far exceed in | ty under which they lay of curtailing their discounts and call- 
amount — exchanges a vee ete | oy ‘Lhere is no } _ — — or — nee Pre and —_- 
reason why our own may not be conducted in the same man- || uted, with other causes, to hasten revulsion in which, at 
ner with equal cheapness and safety. Certainly this might | length, they, in common with the other banks, were fatally 
be accomplished, if it were favored by those most deeply in- |, involved. 
terested, and few can doubt that their own interest,as wellas || Under these circumstances, it becomes our solemn duty to 
the general welfare of the country, would be promoted by | inquire whether there are not, in any connection between the 


| leaving such a subject in the hands of those to whom it pro-| Government and Banks of issue, evils of great magnitude, 


perly belongs. A system founded on private interest, enter- | inherent in its very nature, and against which no precautions 
prise, and competition, without the aid of legislative grants or || can effectually guard. 
regulations by law would rapidly prosper: it would be free || Unforeseen in the organization of the Government, and for- 
from the influence of political agitation, and extend the same || ced on the Treasury by early necessities, the practice of em- 
exemption to trade itself; and it would put an end to those i ploying banks, was, in truth, from the beginning, more a mea- 
complaints of neglect, partiality, injustice, and oppression, || sure of emergency than of sound policy. When we started 
which are the unavoidable results of interference by the Gov- || into existence as a nation, in addition to the burdens of ihe 
ernment in the proper concerns of individuals. All former } new Government, we assumed all the large but honorable 
attempts on the part of the Government tocarty its legislation, | load of debt which was the price of our liberty ; but we hesi- 
in this respect, further than was designed by the Constitution, || tated to weigh down the infant industry of the country by re- 
have in the end proved injurious, and have served only to con- | sorting to adequate taxation for the necessary revenue. The 
vince the great body of the people, more and more, of the cer- | facilities of hanks. in retarn for the privileges they accquired, 
tain dangers of blending private interests with the operations | were promptly offered, and perhaps too readily received, by 
of public business; and there is no reason to suppose that a || an embarrassed Treasury. During the long continuance of a 
repetition of them now would be more successful. | national debt, and the intervening difficulties of a foreign war, 
[t cannot be concealed that there exists, in ourcommunity, | the connection was continued from motives of convenience ; 
opinions and feelings on this subject in direct opposition to } but these causes have long «ince passed away. We have vo 
each other. A large portion of them, combining great intelli- | emergencies that make banks to aid the wants of 
gence, activity, and influence, are no doubt sincere in their be- | the Treasury; we have no loan of national debt to provide 
lief that the —— of trade ought to be assisted by such a || for, and we have on gctual deposite a large surplus. os pub- 
connection ; they regard a national bank as necessary for this | lic interest, therefore, now requires the renewal of a connec- 
purpose, and they ag disinclined to every measure that does || tion that circumstances have dissolved. The complete or- 
not tend sooner or later to the establishment of such an insti- |! ganization of our Government, the abundance of our resour- 
tution. On the other hand, a majority of the people are be- | ces, the general harmony which prevails between the different 
lieved to be irreconcilably opposed to that measure, they con- States, and with foreign Powers, all enable us now to select 
sider such a concentration of power dangerous to their liber- | the system most consistent with the constitution, and most 
ties; and many of them regard it as a violation of the Consti- || conducive to the public welfare. Should we, then, connect 
tution. This collision of opinion, has doubtless, caused much || the Treasury for a fourth time with the local banks, it can 
of the embarrassment to which the commercial transactions || only be under a conviction that past failures have arisen from 
of the country have lately been exposed. Banking has be-| accidental, not inherent defects. 
some a political topic of the highest interest, and trade bas|| A danger, difficult, if not impossible, to be avoided in such 
suffered in the conflict of parties. As y termination of | an arrangement, is made strikingly evident in the very event 





this state of things, however desirable, is scarcely to be ex- 
pected. We have seen for nearly half a century, that those 
who advocate a national bank, by whatever motive they may 
be influgpced, constitute a portion of our community too nu- 
merous to allow us to hope for an early abandonment of their 
favorite plan. On the other hand, they must indeed form an 
erroneous estimate of the intelligence and temper of the Amer- 
ican people, who suppose that they have continued, on slight 
or insufficient grounds, their persevering opposition to such 
an institution ; or that they can be induced by pecuniary pres- 
sure, or by any other combination of circumstances, to sur- 
render principles they so long and so inflexibly maintained. 

My own views of the subject are have 
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citizens, who, with full knowledge of them, conferred upon 


|by which it has now been defeated. A sudden act of the 
| banks intrusted with the funds of the people, deprives the 
Treasury without fault or agency of the Government, of the 
ability to pay its creditors in the currency they have by law & 
right to demand. This circumstance no fluctuation of com- 
merce could have produced, if the revenue had been 
collected in the legal currency, and kept in that form by 
the officers of the Treasury. The citizen whose money was 
in bank receives it back, since the at a sacrifice 
in its amount; whilst he who kept it in the legal currency of 
the country, and in his own possession, pursues, without loss, 
the current of his business. The Government, placed in the 
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salutary and just laws which forbid it to use a depreciated 
currency, and, by #0 doing, take from the Government the 
ability which individuals have of accommodating their trans- 
actions to such @ catastrophe. 

A system which can, in time of profound peace, when there 
is a large revettue laid by, thus suddenly prevent the applica- 
tion and the use of the money of the people, in the manner 
and for the objects they have directed, cannot be wise : but 
who can think, without painful reflection, that, under it, the 
same unforeseen events might have befallen us in the midst of 
war, and taken from us, at the moment when most wanted, 
the use of those very means which were treasured up to pro- | 
mote the national welfare and guard our national rights? To | 
such embarrassments and to such dangers will this Govern- 
ment be always as while it takes the moneys raised for, 
and necessary to the public service, out of the hands of its | 
own officers, and converts them into a mere right of action 
against corporations entrusted with the possession of them. | 
Nor can such results be effectually guarded against in such | 
a system, without investing the Executive with a control over | 
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are the Objects which we should seek to accomplish. The 
collection, safe keeping. transfer, and disbursement of the 
public money, can, it is believed, be well managed by officers 
of the Government. Its collection and to a great extent, its 
ly by them; neither National nor State banks, when employed, 
being required to do more than keep it safely while in their 
custody, and transfer and uy & meneh portions and at such 
times as the Treasury rect 
Surely banks are not more sble than the Government to 
secure the money in their against 
lence, or fraud. assertion that they are so, must assume 
that a vault ina bank is stronger than 4 vault in the Treasu- 
i and that directors, cashiers, and clerks, not selected by 
Government, nor under its , are more worthy of 
confidence than officers selected from the e and respon- 
sible to the Government ; 


by banks, have been less than is usually supposed. e ac 
tual accounts show that by far the larger portion of pivesute 
is made within short or convenient distances from the places 





the banks themselves, whether State or National, that might | 
with reason be ol jected to. Ours is, probably, the only gov- | 
ernment in the world that is liable, in the management of its 
fecal concerns, to occurrences like these. But this immense 
risk is not the only danger, attendant on the surrender of the | 
public money to the custody and control of local corporations. | 
Though the object is aid to the Treasury, its effect may be to, 
iotraduce into the operations of the Government influences the | 
most subtle, founded on interests the most selfish. | 

The use by the banks, tor their own benefit, of the money | 
deposited with them, bas received the sanction of the Govern- | 


ment from the commencement of this connection. The money | This opinion has been, in sume 


received from the people, instead of being kept till it is need- 
ed for their use, is, in consequence of this authority, a fund, | 


| believed afford a safe test for the future—fell short of five 
| thousand, or an average of less than one daily for each State ; 


|in the city of New York they did pot average more than two | 


a ty. ond at the city of Washington only four. 

The difficulties heretofore existing are, moreover daily les- 
sened by an increase in the cheapness and facility of commu- 
| mication: and it may be asserted with confidence, that the 

ascaqnaay transfers, as well as the safe keeping and disburse- 
| ments of the public moneys, can be with safety and conveni- 
| ence accomplished thruugh the 





ency of Treasury officers. 
p ‘eqns confirmed by actual 
experience since the discontinuance of the banks as 
agents, in May last; a period which from the embarrassmenis 


on which discounts are made for the profits of those who hap- | in commercial intercourse, presenied obstacles as great as any 


pea to be owners of stock in the banks selected as depositor- | 


that may be hereaiter apprehended: d 
The manner of keeping the public money since that period 


ies. The supposed and often exaggerated advantages of such | js fully staied in the reportof the Secretary otthe Treasury.— 


a boon will always cause it to be sought for with avidity. 1) 


will not stop to consider on whom the patronage incident to | 


i is to be conferred; whether the selection and control be, 
trusted to Congress or the Executive, either will be subjected 
to appeals made in every form which the sagacity of interest 
cansuggest. The banks, under such a system, are stimula- 
ted to make the most of their fortunate acquisition; the de- 
posites are treated as an increase of caine; loans and cir- 
culation are rashly sugmented; and when the public exigen- 
ces require a return, it is attended with embarrassments not 
provided for, nor foreseen. Thus banks that thought them- 
selves most fortunate when the public funds were received, 
find themselves most embarrassed when the season of pay- 
ment suddenly arrives. 

Untortunately, too, the evils of the system are not limited 
tothe banks, 
and aggravates the fluctuations of commerce and the curren 
cy. This result was strikingly exhibited during the wpera- | 
tions of the late deposite «ystem, and especially in the pur-| 
chases of public lands. The order which ultimately directed 
the payment of gold and silver in such purchases greatly 
checked, but could not altocether prevent, the evil. Specie 
was indeed more difficult to be procured than the notes which 
the banks could themselves create at pleasure; but still, be-| 
ing obtained from them as @ loan, and returned as a deposite, 
which they were again at liberty to use. it only passed round 
the cirele with diminished speed. This operation could not 
have been performed, had the funds of the Government gone 
into the Treasury, to be regularly dixbursed, and not into 
banks, to be loaned out for their own profit, while they were 
permitted to substitute for it a credit in account. 

In expressing these sentiments, I desire not to undervalue 
the benefits of a salutary credit to any branch of enterprise. 
The credit bestowed on probity and industry is the just re- 
ward of merit, and an honorable incentive to further acquisi- 
tion. None oppose it who love their country and understand 
its welfare. ‘Bat when it is unduly enconraged—when it is) 
made to inflame the public mind with the temptations of sud- 
den and unsubstantial wealth—when it turns industry into 
paths that lead suoner or later to disappointment and distress, 
it becomes liable to censure, and needs correction. Far} 
from helping probity and industry, the ruin to which it leads 
falls most severely on the great laboring classes, who are | 
thrown suddenly out of employment, and, by the failure of 
magnificent schemes never intended to enrich them, are de-| 
prived in a t of their only resource. / buses of credit | 
and excessed in speculation will happen in despite of the! 
most salutary Inws; no Government perhaps can altogether 
Prevent them ; but surely every Government can refrain from 
contributing the stimulus that calls them into life. 

Since, therefore, experience has shown, that to lend the 
public money to the local banks is hazardous to the operations 
of the Government, at least of doubtful benefit to the institu- 
tions themselves, and productive of disastrous derangement 
in the business and currency of the country, is it the part 
of wisdom again to renew the connection 


|| under the control of 
and —_— be made entirely safe, by requiring such securi- | 


That officer also suggests the propriety of assigning, by law, 
certain additional duties to cuating ensblichanenas’ and offi- 
cers, which, with the modifications and safeguards referred to 
by him, will, he thinks, enable the Department tu continue to 
perform this branch of the public service, without any mate- 





collection ; and the whole number of warrants issued at the | The 
\ Treasury inthe year 1834--a year, the results of which it is 





——s 
| ence to the p d separation of the Government from the 
| benking institutions ; and surely no one can object to any ap- 
| peals or animadversions on the subjeci, which are consistent 
| with the facts, and evince a proper respect for the intelligence 
of the people. If a Chief Magistrate may be allowed to 
| speak or himself, on such a point, I can truly say, that to me 
| nothing would be more accepiable, than the withdrawal from 
the Executive, to the greatest practicable extent, of all concern 
| in the custody and disbursement of the public revenue; not that 
Iwould shrink from any responsibility cast upon me by the 
| duties of my office, but because itis my firm belief, that its 
| Capacity for usefulness is ‘n no — promoted by the pos- 
| session of any patronage not actually necessary to the perfor- 
mance of those duties. But under our present form of Go- 
| vernment, the intervention of the Executive officers in the cus- 
tody and disbursement of the public money seems to be una- 
|voidable ; and befure it can be admitted that the intluence 
_and power of the Executive would be increased by di i 
— the agency i soe, efally roe ius L in 
/such an agency m earefully regarded, and a comparison 
| must be instituted between its extent in the two cases. 
| _ Therevenue can only be collected by officers appointed 
| the President, with the advice consent of the nd 
public moneys, in the first instance, must, therefore, in all 
cases, pass goons hands selected by the Executive. Other 
officers appoi i the same way, or, as in some cases by the 
President alone, must also be entrusted with them when drawn 
for the purposes Of disbursement. It is thus seen that, even 
when banks are ene. the public funds must twice pass 
through the hands of Executive officers. Besides this, the 
head of the Treasury Department, who also holds his office 
at the pleasure of the President, and some other officers of the 
same department, must necessarily be invested with more or 
less power in the selection, continuance, and supervision of 
the banks that may be employed. The question is then narrow- 
ed to the le point, whether, in the intermediate stage be- 
tween the collection and disbursement of the public money, 
the agency of banks is necessary to avoida dangerous exten- 
sion of the patronage and influence of the Executive. But is it 
clear that the cunnection of the Executive with powerful mo- 
neyed institutions, oy of ministering to the interests of 
men in where they are most accessible to corruption, is 
less liable to abuse, than hie constitutional agency in the ap- 
pointment and control of the few public officers required 
eed ay ge plan? Will the public money, when in their 
hands, be necessarily exposed to any improper interference, 
on the part of the Executive ? May it notbe that a pru- 
dent fear of public jealousy and disapprobation in a matter so 





rial addition either to the number or to the presets expense.— 
The extent of the business to be transacted has already been 
stated ; and in respect to the amount of monev with which the 
officers employed would be entrusted at any one time, it ap- 
pears that, qoraning a balance of five millions to be at all 
times kept in the Treasury, and the whole of it lett in the 

s of the collectors and receivers, the proportion of each 


,, would not excced an average of thirty thousand dollars ; but | 
that, deducting one million for the use of the mint, and assu- 
four millions to be in the hands of one half 


ming the ——— o } 
of the present number of officers—a supposition deemed more 


ed "likely to correspond with the fact—ihe sum in the hands of 
It stamulates a general rashness of enterprise || each would still be less than the amount of most of the bonds | 


now taken from the receivers of public money. Every appre- 


| hension, however, on the subject, either in respect to the sufe- | 


ty of the money, or the taithtul discharge of these fiscal trans- 
actions, may, it appears to me, be effectually removed by ad- 
ding to the present means ot the treasury the establishment by 
law, at a few important points, of offices for the deposite and 
disbursement of such portions of the public revenue as can- 
| hot with obvious safety and convenience, be left in the posses. 
| sion of the collecting officers until paid over by them to the 
| public creditors. Neither the amounts retained in their hands, 
| nor those deposited in the offices, would, in an ordinary con 
dition ofthe revenue, be larger in most cases than those often 
disbursing officers of the Army and Navy, 


| ties, 
may by law prescri ! 
ments would become necessary under this a taking the 
| largest number suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
| would not exceed ten ; nor the additional expenses, at the 
| same estimate, sixty thousand dollars a year. 
| There canbe no doubt of the obligation of those who are 
| entrusted with the affairs of Government, to conduct them 
| with as little cost to the nation as is consistent with the public 
| interest; and it is for and ultimately for the people, 


a controlling supervision, as Congress 


fiscal concerns apart, and severing the connection which has 
hitherto existed between the Government and banks, offer suf- 
ficient advantages to justify the necessary expenses. If the 
object to be accomplished is deemed important to the future 
welfare of the country, I cannot allow myself to believe that 
dition to the public expenditure, of comparatively so 
smallan amount as will be necessary to effect it, will be ob- 
| jected to by the people. 
lt will be seen by the report of the Post Master General, 
herewith communicated, that the fiscal affairs of that Depart- 


| 
| 
j 


he legal currency of the Uni- 
s,and that it nee legislation to maintain its cre- 
dit, and facilitate the management of its concerns ; the exist- 
ing laws being, in the opinion of that officer, ample for those 


8. 
ifficulties will doubtless be encountered for a season, and 
incressed services required from the public functionaries ; 
such are usually incident to the commencement of every sys 
tem, but they will be greatly lessened in the progress of its op- 


o- ang of dealing ~~ Lt t 





* "The power and influence supposed tobe connected with the 
custody and disbursement of the public money, are topics on 





It is true that such an agency is in many respects conveni- 
entto the Trease “bat. it’ ie not i . A limitation 
of the expenses of the to its actual wants, and of 
the rev. meesns for its 


purposes for which it was raised, 


which ic mind i ’ th propriety, 
peculaiy sonsiive. “Blush has been said on them in Tiel 


The principal officers whose appoint: | 


to decide whether the benefits to be derived trom hoops our | 


ment have been successtully conducted since May last upon); 


peculi#rly exposed to thein, will deter him from any such in- 
| terference, even if higher motives be found inoperative? May 
| not Congress so regulate, by law, the duty of those officers, 
| and subject it to such supervision and publicity, as to prevent 
| the = Py ! of any serious abuse on the part of the execu- 
| tive? and is there equal room for such supervision and publici- 
ty ina connection with banks, acting under the shield of corpo- 
rate immunities, and conducted by persons irresponsible to the 
Government and the people? Ii is believed that a considerate 
| and candid investigation of these questions will result in the 
conviction, that the proposed plun is far less liable to objection, 
on the score of Exeoutive patronage and control, than any 
| bank agency that has been, or can be devised. 
Wi h these views, | leave to Congress the measures neces- 
— | to regulate, in the present emergency, the safe-kcepi 
| and transter of the 1 moneys. In the performance o 
|| cons.itutional duty, 1 have stated to them, without reserve, 
| the result of my own reflections. The subject is of great im- 
|| portance ; and one on which we can scarcely expect to be as 
| united in sentiment as we are in interest. It deservesa full 
| aud free discussion, and cannot fail to be benefitted by a dis- 
passionate comparison of opinions- Well aware myself of the 
ed of reciprocal concessiun among the co-ordinate branches 
| ofthe government, I can promise a reasonable spirit of co-op 
| eration, so far as it can be indulged in without the surrender 
of constitutional objections, which I believe to be well found- 
| ed. Any system that may be adopted should be subjected to 
| the fullest legal provision, su as to leave nothing to the Execu- 
| tive but what is necessary to the discharge of the duties im- 
| posed on him ; and whatever plan may be ukimately establish- 
ed, my own part shall be so discharged as to give to it a fair 
trial, and the best prospect of success. 
The character of the funds to be received and disbursed in 
the transactions of the government, likewise demands your 
most careful consideration. 
There can be no doubt that those who framed and adopted 
the constitution, having in immediate view the depreciated 
|paper of the Confederacy—-of which in. paper were, 
| at times, only equal to one dollar in coin—intended to prevent 
the recurrence vf similar evils, so far at least as related to the 
transactions of thenew government. They gave to oy one 
express powers to coin money, and to regulate the value there- 
of, and of fureign coin ; they refused to give it power to estab- 
| lish corporations, the agents, then, as_now, chiefly employed 
| tocreate a paper ey ; they prohibited the tes from 
making any thing but gold and silver a legaltender in pay- 
ment of debts; and the first Congress directed by positive law 
that the revenue should be received in nothing but gold and 
| silver. . : 
| Public exigency at the outset of the Government, without 
direct legislative authority, led to the use of banks as fiscal 
| aids to the Treasury. In admitted deviation from the law, at 
| the same period, and under the same exigency, the Secretary 
| of the Treasury received their notes in payment of duties. The 
{sole ground on which the practice, thus commenced, was 
| then, or has since been justified, is the certain, immediate, and 
convenient exchange of such notes for specie. Governmen 
did indeed receive the inconvertible notes of State benks du 
fag Ge difficulties of war: and the community submitte 
without a murmur to the unequal taxation and multiplied evil 
of which such a course was productive. With the war, thi. 
indul8ence ceased, and the banks were again to 
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deem their notes in gold and silver’ The Treasury, in ac- || sources, afford a decisive answer to the imputation of inequal- 


cordance with previous practice, continued to dispense with || ity or injustice. > hat 

the cvrrency required by the act of 1789, and took the notes | But, in fact, the measure is one of restriction, not of favor. 
of banks in full confidence of their being paid in specie on de- | To forbid the public agent to receive in payment any other 
mand ; and Congress, to guard against the slightest violation | than a certain kind of money, ix to refuse him a discretion pos- 
of this principle, have declared, by law, that if notes are paid | sessed by every citizen. It may be left to those who have the 
in the transactions of the Government. it must be under such | management of their own transactions, to make their own 
circumstances as to enable the holder to convert them into \ terms; but no such discretion should be given to him who acts 
specie without depreciation or delay, 1 merely asan agent ot the ie, who is to collect what the 


Of my own duties under the existing laws, when the banks | law requires, and to pay the appropriation it makes. When | 
suspe 


ed specie payment, I could not doubt. Directions | bank notes are redeemed on demand there is then no discrim. 
were immediately given to prevent the reception into the Trea- | ination in reality, for the individual who receives them may, 
sury of any er but gold and silver or its equivalent; and | at his option substitute the epecie for them; he takes them 
every practicab 

i fait by similar or equivalent payments to the public cre- ed, it will scarcely be contended that their receipt and pay- 
ditors. The revenue from lands had been for some time sub- | ment, by a public officer, should be permitted, though none 
stantially so collected, rthe order issued by the direc- | deny thet right to an individual; ifit were the effect would be 
tions of my predecessor. The effects of that order had been | most injurious to the public, since the officer could make 
so salutary, and its forecast in regard to the increasing inse- | none of those arrangements to meet or guard against the de- 
curity of bank paper had become so apparent, that, even be-  preciation, which an individual is at liberty todo. Nor ean 
fore the catastrophe, I had resolved not to intertere with i:s | inconvenience to the community be aileged as an objection to 


<pereton. Congress is now to decide whether the revenue such a regulation. Its object and motive are their conyeni- | 
ry 


ll continue to be so collected ornot. ence and welfare. __ : 
The receipts into the Treasury, of bank notes,not redeem- _ If, ata moment of simultaneous and unexpected supension 
ed in ie on demand, will not, | presume be sanctioned.— by the banks, it adds something to the many embarrassmenis 
I would 4 dest roy,without the excuse of waror public distress, | of that proceeding, yet these are far overbalanced by its direct 
that equality of imposts, and identity of commercial regula- tendency to produce a wider circulation of gold and silver, to 
tion, which lie at the foundation of our Confederacy, and = increase the safety of bank paper, to improve the general cur- 
would offer to each State a direct temptation to increase its | rency, and thus to prevent altogether such occurrences, and 

foreign trade, by depreciating the currency received for duties the other and far greater evils that attend them. : 
in its ports. Such a proceeding would also ina great degree | It may, indeed, be questioned, whether it isnot for the in- 
frustrate the policy, so highly cherished, of infusing imo our terest of the banks themselves that the Government should 
circulation a larger proportion of the precious metals; a po- not receive their paper. They would be conducted with more 
licy the wisdom of which none can doubt, though there may caution, and on sounder principles. By using specie only in 
be different upinions as to the extent to which it should be car- | its transactions, the Goverament would ercate a demand tor 
ried. Its results have been already too auspicious, and its | it, which would to a great extent, prevent its exportation and 
success is too closely interwoven with the future prosperity by keeping @ in circulation, maintain a broader and safer 
That the banks would thus be 


of the country, to permit us for a moment to contemplate its | basis for the paper currency. ; 
the community more sate, cannot 


abandonment. We have seen under, its influence, our specie rendered more sound, 
augmented beyond eighty millions ; our coinage increased so admit of a doubt. 
as to make that of the gold amount, between August, 1834, | ) 
and December 1836, to ten million of dollars; exceeding the the provisions of the Federal Constitution in relation to the 
whole coinage at the mint during the thirty-one previous years. , currency, as faras relates tothe public revenue. At the time 
The prospect of further improvement continued without abate- that instrument was framed, there were but three or four 
ment until the moment of the suspension of specie payments. banks im the United States; and had the extension of the 
This policy has now indeed been suddenly checked, but is | banking svstem, and the evils growing out of it, been foreseen 
stil! far trom being overthrown. Amidst all conflicting theo- they would probaoly have been specially guarded against 
Ties, one position 1s undeniable: the precious metals will in- The same policy which led to the prohibition ef bills of credit 
variably disappear when there ceases to be a necesety for | by the States, would doubtless, in that event, have also in 
their use, as a circulating medium. terdicted their issue as a currency in any other form. The 
It was in strict accordance with this truth, that whilst, in Constitution, however, contains no such prohibition; and 
the month of May last, they were every where seen, and were since the States have exercised, fornearly half a century, the 
current forall ordinary purposes, they disappeared from cir- power to regulate the business of banking, it is nott» be ex- 
culation the moment the payment of specie was refused by pected that it will be abandoned. The whole matter is now 
the banks, and the community tacitly agreed to dispense with under discussion betore the proper tribunal—the people of the 
itsemployment. Their place was supplied by 4 currency ex- States. Never before has the public mind been so thoroughly 
clusively of paper, and, in many cases, of the worst descrip- awakened to a proper sense of ite importance ; never has the 
tion. Already are the bank notes now in circulation greatly subject in all its bearings, been submitted to eo searching an 
depreciated, and they fluctuate in value between one place inquiry. It would be distrusting the intelligence and virtue 
and another ; thus diminishing and making uncertain the worth of the peopleto doubt the specdy and efficient adoption of 
of property and the price of labor, and farling to subserve,ex- such measures of refurm as the public good demands All 
cept at a heavy luss, the purposes of business. With each that can rightfully be done bythe Federal Government to 
succeeding day the metallic currency decreases : by some it promote the accomplishment of that unportant object, will, 
is hoarded in the natural fear, that, once parted with, it can- without doubt, be performed. 
not be replaced ; while by others it is diverted from its more _In the mean time, it is our duty to provide all the remedies 
legitimate uses, for the sake of gain. Should Congress sanc- against a depreciated paper currency which the Constitution 
tion this condition of things, by making irredeemable paper enables us to afford. The Treasury Department, on several 
money receivab'e in payment of public dues, atemporary check former occasiuns, has suggested the propriety and importance 
to a wise and salutary policy will, in all probability, be conver- of a uniform Jaw concerning bankrupicies of corporations, and 
ted into its absolute destrucuon. others. Through the instrumentality of such a law, a salutary 
It is true that bank notes actually convertible into specie | check may doubt) imposed on the issues of paper money; 
may be received in payment of the revenue, without bemg and an effectual remedy givento the citizen ina way at once 
liable to all these objections, and that such 9 course may, to | equal in ali parts of the Union, and fully authorized by the Con- 
some extent, promote individual convenience; an object al- stitution. 
ways to be considered where it does not conflict with the prin- 
cipses of our Government or the general welfare of the coun- ment of bonds for duties has been already mentioned. Seeing 
try. lf such notes only were received and always under cire that the immediate enforcement of these engagements would 
cumstances allowing their early presentation for payment.and | subject a large and highly respectable portion of our citizens to 
if, at Short and fixed periods, they were converted into specie, (great sacrifices, and believing that a temporary postponement 
to be kept by the officers of the Treasury, some of the most could be made without detritnent to other interests, and With in- 
serious obstacles to their reception would perhaps be remo- | creased certainty of uliimate payment, | did not hesitate to com- 
ved. To retain the notes inthe Treasury would be to renew, | ply with the request that was made of me. ‘The terms already 
underanother form, the loans of public money to the banks, are, to the full extent, as liberal as any that are to be found in 
and the evils consequentthereon. _ | the practice of the Executive Department. It remains for Con. 
It is, however, a mistaken impression that any large amount | gress io decide whether a further postponement may not with 
ance is required for public payments. Of the seventy or | propriety be allowed, and if so, their legislation upon the subjec: 
l 





eighty millions now estimated to be in the country, ten millions | is respectfully invited. 

would be abundantly sufficient for that purpose, provided an | ‘The report uf the Secretary of the Treasury will exhibit the 
accumulation of a large amount of revenue, beyond the Neces- condition of these debts; the extent and effect of the present 
sary wants of the Government. be hereafter prevented. If to | indulgence; the probable result of its fur;her extension ; on the 
these considerations be added the facilities which will arise | state of the ‘Treasury ; and e ' 


; p every other fact necessary to a full 
from enabling the Treasury to satisfy the public creditors, consideration of the subject. Similar information is communi- 


its drafis or notes received in payment of the public dues, it cated in regard to such depositories of the public re 
may be safely assumed that no_ motive of convenience to the parse dow the Somsanen, in order = ob eee 
citizen requires the reception of bank paper. adopt the proper measures in regard to them. 
_ Tosay that the refusal of paper money by the Government, | The receipts and expenditures for the first half of the year, 
introduces an unjust discrimination between the currency re- . and estimate of those fur the residue, will be Inid before you 
ceived by it, and that used by individuals in their ordinary | by the Secretary of the Treasury. In his report of December 
affairs, is, inmy judgment, to view it ina very erroneous light. || !ast, it was estimated that the carrent receipts would fall short 
The Constitution prohibits the States from making any thing | of the expenditures by about three millions of dollars, It will 
but gold and silver a tender in the payment of debts, and thus || be seen that the difference willbe mucn greater. ‘This is to be 
sogureste every citizen a + to demand payment in the le- || attributed not only to the occurrence of grenter pecuniary em- 
gal currency. To provide by law that the Government will | barrassmenis in the business of the country, than those which 
y receive its dues in and silver, is not to confer on it || Were then predicted, 


© arrangement was made to preserve the pub- | from convenience or choice. When they are not so redeem | with the States in October next 


The foregoing views, it seemsto me, but fairly carry out | 


The indulgence granted by Executive authority in the pay-. 


of the reserved balance be not at once applied to the current ex. 

penditares, but four millions be still kept in the Treasury, as 
|| seems most expedient, for the uses of the mint, and to meet con- 
|| tingenctes, the sum peeded will be ten millions. 

In waking; this estimate the receipts are calculated on the 
| supposition of some farther extension of the indalgence granted 
in the payment of bonds for duties, which will affect the amount 
|, of the revenue for the present year to the extent of two and a 
| half millions. 

__ It is not proposed to procure the required amount by loans, or 
|| increased taxation. There are now in the treasury nine millions 
\;three hundred and sixty seven thousand two hundred dollars 
| directed by the act of the 231 of June, 1836, to be deposited 

This sum, if 90 deposited, will 
| be subject under the law, to be recalled, if xeeded w defray exist. 
|| ing appropriations ; and as i: is now evident that the whole or 
| the principal part of it, will be wanted for that purpose, it ap- 
|| pears most proper that the deposite should be withheld. Unul 
the amount can be collected from the Banks, Treasury notes 
i ow temporarily issued, to be gradually redeemed as it js re. 
ceived. 
lam awrre that this course may be productive of inconvyeni. 
| ence to many of the Siates. Relying upon the acts of Congress 
| which held out to them the strong probability, if not the cer. 
tainty of receiving this instalment, they have im some inetances 
|adopied measures with which its retention may seriously inter. 
fere. ‘That such a condition of things shoald have occurred, is 
much to be regretted. It is not the least among the unfertunate 
results of the disasters of the times ; and it is for Congress to 
|, devise a fit remedy if there be one. ‘The money being indispen- 
jsable tothe wants of the Treasury, it ix difficult to conceive up- 
on what principle of justice or expediency its application tothat 
| object can be avoided. To recall any portions of the sums al. 
ready deposited wuh the States, would be more inconvenient 
and less efficient. ‘To burden the country with increased toxa- 
tion, when there is in fact a large surplus revenue, would be 
j unjust and unwise ; to raise mon‘es by loans, under such cir- 
cumstances, and thus to commence a new natjonal debt, would 
| searcely be sanctioned by the American people, 
| The plan proposed will be adequate to all our fiscal operations 
| during the remainder of the year. Should it be adopted, the 
| Treasury, aided by the =—_ resources of the country, will be 
jable to discharge, punctually, every pecuniary obligation. For 
the future all that ts needed will be that caution and forbearance 
|in apprupriations, which the diminution of the revenue requires, 
and whichthe complete accomplishment and great furwardness 
of many expensive national undertakings renders equally con- 
|, sistent with pradence and patriotic liberality. 
| The preceding suggestions and recommendations are submit- 
| ted, in the belief that their adoption by Congress will enable the 
| Executive department to conduct our fiscal concerns with sue- 
cess, eo far as theit Management has been committed to u.— 
| Whilst the objects and the moans propused tw attain them, are 
Within its constitutional powers and appropriate duties, they 
will at the same time, it is hoped, by their necessary operauon, 
afford essential aid in the tranmetion of individasl concerns, 
and thus yiela relief to the people at large, in a form adapted to 
the nature of our Government who look to the action 
of this Government for specific aid to the citizen, to relieve em- 
barrassments arising from losses by revulsions in commerce 
and credit, lose sight of the ends for which it was created, and 
the powers with which it is clothed it was established togive 
security to us all, in our lawiul and bonorable pursuits, ander 
‘the lasting saf-guard of republican institutions, It was not w- 
tended to confer special favors on individuals, or on any closses 
of them ; to create systems of agriculiure, manulactures of trade, 
or to engage in them, ether separately, or in Connecthm with in- 
dividual citizens, of organized associations. If its operations 
were to be directed for the benefit of any une class, equivalent 
favors must, in justicr, be extended to the rest ; and the attempt 
to bestuw such tavors with an equal hani!, of even to select those 
who should most deserve them, would never be successful. All 
| communities are apt to look to Goverument for too much, Even 
in our own country, where its powers and dutics ure so strictly 
limited, we are prone to do su, especially at periods uf sudden 
jemberrasesment and distress. But this ought not to be. The 
tramers of our excellent Constitution, and the people who ap- 
_ proved it with calm and sagacious delideration, acted at the 
| time on a sounder principle. They wisely judged that the less 
| Government interteres with private pursuits, the better for the 
| general prosperity. It is pot ite legitimate object to make men 
| rich, or to repair by direct grants of money of legislation in favor 
of particular pursuits, losses not incurred in the public service. 
This would be substantially to use the rty of some for the 
| benefit of others. But its real duty—that p ary the performance 
, of which makes a good Government the most precious of haman 
| blessings—is to enact and entorce a system of general laws 
_ commensurate with, but not exceeding the objects of its estab- 
lishment : and to leave every citizen and every interest to reap, 
nae Ge benign protection, the rewards of virtue, industry and 
|| prudence. 
|| Leannot doubt that on this, as on all similar occasions, the 
|| Federal Governmen: will find its agency moat conducive to the 
| security and happiness of the pondia, when limited to the exer- 
\\ cise of its conceded powers. In never assuming, even for a well 
| meant object, such powers as were not desi to be conferred 
‘upon it, we shall in reality do most for the general welfare 
| To avon every unnecessary interference with the pursuiss of the 
| citizen, will result in more benefit than to adopt measures which 
could only assist limited interests, and are eagerly, but perhaps 
| naturally, sought for under the pressure of temporary circum- 
'|stances. If therefure } refrain from to Congress any 





' A consequent! ter diminution in| i regulating - 
any peculiar privilege ; but merely to place it on an equality | the revenue, but also totho fact thet the mepoapetedens mated | Cem ee oe reyes te Bene hie 


with the citizen, by reserving to it a right secured to hi 
he Constitution. {tis doubtless for this reason that ror ad estimates then sabmitted 
ae fost been sanctioned by successive laws, from the time || of the year, beyond the 





never objected to and proceeding from such 


evi 
by nearly six inillions the amount which was asked for in the || dinary operation of 


probable receipts, amount whi 
Congress under the Constitution down to the last. || it was intended should be reserved es temo at on 


meneement of the year, will be about six millions, If the whole 


embarrassments, ig with the or- 


foreign or domestic commerce, it is from & 
. The sum necessary for the service || conviction that such measures are not within the cunstitu ional 
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difficulties and distresses of the times,though unquestiona- 
Bae are limited in their extent, and cannot be regarded as 
affecung the permanent prosperity of the nation.—Arising, in a 
great degree, from the transactions of fi and dumestic com- 
perce, itis upon them that they have chiefly fallen. The great 
agricultural interest has, in yen of the country, suffered 
comparatively little; and, as if Providence intended to display 
the muntficence of its Ness at the mument uf oar greatest 
need, and in direct contrast to the evils occasioned by the way- 
wordness of man, We have been blessed througbout our extended || 
vrritory Wib a season of general beak and of uncommon | 
fwifulness. The proceeds of our great staples will soun fur | 
nih the means of liquidating debts at home and abroad ; and | 
emirinate equally to the revival of commercial activity, and | 
the restoration of commercial credit. ‘The banks, established | 
syowedly for its support, derrving their profits frum it, end rest. | 
ing under obligations to Kh Which canuot be overlooked, will feel || 
at once the necessity and justice of uniting their energies with | 
those of the mercantile interest. ‘The suspension of specie pay. || 
ments, at such a time and under such circumstances as we have || 
ately wilnessed, could not be other than a temporary measure ; | 
and we can scarcely err in believing that the period must soon || 
arrive when all that are solvent will redeem their issues in gold & | 
siver. Dealings abroad natorally depend on resources and pros- | 
priy at home. the debt of our merchants has accurpulated, ur | 
ther credit 1s impaired, these are fluctuations always incident | 
jo extensive of extravagant mercantile (ransections, t theul- | 
umate security of such obligations does not admit of question || 
They are guarantied by the resources of a country, the fruits of || 
whuse industry afford abundant means of ample Lquidatior, and ! 
by the evident iterest of every merchant to sustain a credit, | 
brherto high, by promptly applying these means fur its preser- | 
vatwn, 

| deeply regret that events have occurred which require me || 
wask your consideratiun of such serious wupics. I could have | 
wished that, in making my first communication to the assembled | 
representatives of my country, I had nothing to dwell upon bat 
the history of her unalloyed prosperity. Since it is otherwise, | 
we can only feel more deeply the responsibility of the respect- | 
ive trasts that have been confiled to us, and under the pressure 
of difficulties, anite in invoking the guidance and aid of the 
Supreme Ruler of nations, and in laboring with zealous resulu- | 
ven wo overcome the difficulties by which we are eoviruned. | 

ht 1s, under such circumstances, a nigh gratification to know | 
by ong experience, that we act for a people to whom the tru’ h, || 
however unpromising, can always be spoken with safety, for the | 
trulol whose patriutam no emergency is too #evere, and who | 
are sure never to desert a pable functionary honestly laboring | 
jor the public good. It seems just that they should receive, with- | 
at delay,any aid in thet embarrassments which yuor delibera- — 
vons can aflurd. Coming directly from the midst of them, and | 
knowing the course of events in every section of our country, | 
from you may best be learned as wel! the extent and nature of 
these embarrasements, as the must desirable measure of relief. 

I am aware, however, that it is pot proper tu detain you at 
present longer than may be demanded hy the special objects for 
which you are convened, Tothem, therefore, I have confined 
my communication, and believing it will not be your own wish | 
wv extend your deliberations beyond them, I rewerve till the usual 
riod of your annual meeting, that general information on the | 
sate of the Union, which the Constitution requires me to give. 

M. VAN BUREN. 








| 
Weshiagton, Sept. 4th, 1617. 


ln Senate, after the Message had been read, Mr. Wright 
moved the printing of 5,000 copies and 1,500 of the accompa- 
nying documents. 

Mr. Clay seconded the motion, and would prefer a larger 
number if it should be thought that this would ensure a more | 
ceneral perusal of the document. He regretted that the | 
Presdent, if he really entertained the sentiments put forth in | 
this Message, should have thought it necessary to call ('on- 
cress together at this time; since no legislation seemed strictly || 
necessary to carry out his views. l 

Mr. Buchanan named 10,000 copies; which Mr. Wright 
accepted. Carried. The Senate then adjourned. | 

In the House, Messrs. Richardson of S.C. Glascock, 
Dawson and Cleveland of Ga. R. Garland of La. and (Dele- || 
gates) Jones of Wisconsin and Downing of Floriida, appeared } 
and took their seats. ] 

The Message having been received and read, Mr. Hamer | 
moved the printing of 10,000 copies. Mr. Owens proposed | 
20,000, which was accepted by Mr. H. Mr. Whittlesey pro- |; 
tested against the increase. He said the Treasury was not || 
‘a condition to justify wanton expenditures—that every body | 
who would read ‘the Message at all will have read it in the 
newspapers before 20,000 copies can be printed and distribu- 
ted; and that the printing of the extra number (5,000 being 
the regular allowance) was therefore a useless outlay. He 
remarked also that there was no Printer to the House to ex- 
ecute the order. The Yens and Nays were demanded, and 
the 20,000 prevailed: Yeas 115, Nays 109. 

The Speaker presented the Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury on the state of the National Finances, which 
was laid on the table, and the printing of 10,000 copies or- 
dered. 





ried: Yeas 112; Nays 109. 


RARY—DOMESTIC. 





On motion of Mr. Patton of Va. the House then proceeded 
to the election of Printer for the present Congress. 

Mr. Lewis Williams of N. C. nominated Gales & Seaton. 

Mr. Hamer of Ohio nominated Blair & Rives. 

Mr. Clark of N. Y. (Chenango) nominated Thomas Allen. | 

The three nominators were appointed tellers, and the | 


House proceeded to ballot, with the following result: | 


Whole No. of votes 230; necessary to achvice, 110. 


Por Blair & Rives, (Globe,).......cccccresccccscccccces 103 
“ Gales & Seaton, (National [ntelligencer,).........-- 100 
“ Thomas Ailen, (Madisonian,)......... doboddecscocsdd 22 


Scattering and blanks 5—no choice. 


Four more ballots were had, to no purpose: Gales & Sea- | 


ton sometimes two or three «bowe, and then again below 
Blair & Rives ; the Madisonian c.i.ue scarcely varying a vote. 
Adjourned. 


On Wednesday, in Senate, Mr. Hubbard moved the elec- 


tion of a Standing Committee on Patents and the Patent Of- 
fice. 

Mr. Clay desired that the motion lie on the table til to- 
morrow. He thought the ection of Congress at this Session 
should be confined to the subject presented in the President's 
Message, viz: the Currency and Finances of the country. 
He deemed it advisable, in view of the existing condition of 
things, to waive all other questions and endeavor to provide 


| some effectual relief fer the embarrassments of the currency 


and the distress of the country. 

Mr. Hubbard rejoined, insisting on the propriety of ap- 
pointing the Standing Committees and proceeding with busi- 
ness in general, the same as in regular session. He said the 
people would present their petitions, and those petitions 
must be acted on, though he hoped an early adjournment. 

Mr. Hubbard's original motion lies over one day; but on 
his further motion it was Resolved, that the Standing Com- 
Adj. 

In the House, the untinished business—election of a Prin- 
Mr. Bronson of N. ¥. moved that the Sec- 
retary be authorized to employ a Printer, pro tem. and that 
This was offered 
by Messrs. Cushing and Grennell of Mass. as an attempt to 


mittees of the Sessien be appointed to-morrow. 
ter—came up. 
the election be postponed to the 18th inst. 
give indirectly the printing to the Globe, which the House 


had directly refused to do. Mr. G. moved that the motion 
lie on the table : Negatived: Yeas 109, Nays 114. 


Mr. Pickens of S. C. moved as an amendment that the 


work be given to the lowest bidder, and advocated his propo- 
Mr. 


sition in an animated speech. Mr. Bronson replied. 


| Sherrod Williams moved a further amendment, excluding 


Editors of newspapers from the competition; which he with- 
drew after a brief discussion. 

Several other propositions were entertained; and, after a 
miscellaneous discussion, Mr. Pickens’s amendment was car- 
After further debate, the whole 
proceeding was laid on the table, and the House again en- 
gaged in balloting for Printer: 


6th ballot. 7th. 8th. 
Blair & Rives,.........+.... err BBE. coccccess 101 
Gales & Seaton,,.. ++ 00 seee- BB. .ccccccces BI. . 9 cc ccc 0nS8 
Woase AB 000.000 cove cc cllbe coccevece-d AD. ceccqecccnte 


Blaah.occ00cs 0000s 0000 cc cece cde cccces 1000 cbs 10000929? 9G 

Still nochoice. Mr. W. Taylor of N. Y. now moved that 
the Printer of the last House be continued until another be 
chosen. Mr. Patton of Va. moved that this lie on the table. 
Carried: Yeas 123; Nays 100. 

Mr. Boon of Lud. moved that the election be viva voce. 
Mr. Cambreleng demanded the Yeas and Nays. Mr. Patton 
moved that all further elections be made inthis manner. Mr. 
H. Everett of Vt. moved that the resolution (Mr. Boon’s) lie 
on the table. Negatived: Yeas 88; Nays 132. 
continued until 6 o'clock. No decision was had. Adjourned. 





Gov. Cannon of Tennessee has appointed Thursday the 
14th inst. for an election in the Fourth Congressional District 
of that State, to supply the place of Col. James Standefer, 
deceased. 

Gen. E. W. Ripley, Adm. Member of Congress from Lou- 
isiana, bas resigued his seat in consequence of severe and 
protracted illness, which confines him to his plantation. 





Micutoax.—lIt is currently reported that Mr. Crary, Adm. 
Member of Congress, is re-elected from this State, by a ma- 
jority of but 390 votes. We suspect the official canvass will 
materially increase it. 





The debate | 


NEW-YORK. 

| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ The Neglected Favorite” (L. H.) is gratefully welcomed. 

| “ Baptism” (C.) will probably appear. 

|“ A Dream” (C. P. W.) is so very trite in sentiment and style that we 

| feel impelied to decline it. The idea bas been worn threadbare. 

“The Mother and her Child” (H.) is declined. 

“ Victoria” will have seen that her lines are out of season. 

|“ An Excursion to Long Point.” (T.) We owe an apology to the wri- 
ter of this narrative for not rejecting it three weeks ago. At his 
request, we inform him that the incident is insufficient: and the nar- 
ration miserably tame. The quotations are apposite. 

“To One Unknown” (G.) will appear. The former MS. was not mis- 
Jaid, as will appear by eur columns to-day. The toss in the print- 
er’s hands of our last Notice to Correspondents — all. 

“The Play-Ground Revisited” (J. H. C.) is approved and will appear 
soon, 

“The Fisher's Song” (8.) will appear, with emendations. 

** Reminiscences of a Bachelor, No. U1.” is filed for insertion. 








| “To-day” (E.P.R.) is approved. Will the author inform us if we 


have overlooked any of his contributions? Our last Notice to Cor- 

respondents was lost. 

i W. A. Bryant is informed that we know nothing of the article 
to which he alludes, and that he is most unaccountably stupid ia wri- 
ting to demand a contribution of us without naming it. When he 
writes again, he must pay the postege on his letter, or it will remain 
in the Post-Office. 








| “™ Southern Literary Messenger."—We have endeavored, from th . 
establishment of this journal,to do our part in commending to public 
attention aud favor, the higher periodicals of our own country. We 
feel both a general aud particular interest in their character and wel- 
fare; looking at once to the honor of the country and the filling of 
our owncolumas. Among all the magazines of our country, after 
those of our own city, we have felt the most lively concern for the 
prosperity of the Southern Literary Messenger, as the first well sus- 
tained attempt to establish a monthly periodical of distinguished 
character in the South. We rejoice to perceive that this work con 
tinues to fulfil the expectations of its friends. It has some faulte— 
the more promineut which are arecent falling off in the review 
department, formerly the most striking feature of the magazine, and 
a continued toleration of some balf-dozen scribblers of a very faint 
imitation of poetry ; but the body of the work is sound and healthful. 
We purpose to revive av old habit, and give a cursory glance at the 
several articles of the last number: 

“ Conjectural Reading of a Passage in Macbeth,” is judicious and 
perfectly correct—a great deal to say for a modern commentator on 
Shakspeare. We must give the gist of the criticism. 

Macbeth.—* Wherefore was that cry !” 

Servant.—* The Queen, my lord, is dead.” 

Macbeth.—“ She should have died hereafter : 
There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty space from day to day, 
Tothe last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 

Our commentator would resd— 

“She should have did Acreafter : 
There would have been ¢ time for such a word 
To-morrow! Ay! to morrow, and to-morrow,” &c. 


As if he had said: “ This additional blow (his wife's death) should 
have been reserved for another moment, when I could bave found 
time for crief. There might herve been a time for it to-morrow! At 
present, | have enough, without this, to distract me.” 


“ Miss Edgeworth’s Helen,” is next slashed by the same contributor 
for alleged vulgarisms of style and dowaright vulgarity of colloquial 
The charges are formidably sustained by three columas 

of extracts. We feel little interested in the matter, however. 

“To Mrs. A***s,” (rhyme) by E. A. 8., is tame, but not unreadable. 

“ The Portfolio of an Idier,” affords some striking thoughts and judi- 
cious criticisms. The included papers on ‘ Dreams of Authorship,’ 
and ‘ Sheridan's Biography,’ have interested us, and the sentiments 

' of cach have our entire concurrence. 

“ Sonncts—To Liberty,” and * The Men of Scventy-siz,” worthless. 

“ The Modern Lion,” is an amusing trifle. 

“ Old Maids,” (adulatory) is a just and forcible defence of a merit- 
orious and calumniated class. The author need not have crossed 
Miss Martiveau from his list of worthies. 

| “ A Scene from Torquate Tasso, by Goethe,” (translated for the Mes- 
senger,) is very tame. It seems almost impossible, or at least very 
unusual, that any thing from the German should be otherwise, 


Macbeth, Act V, Sc. 5. 


expression. 


| Stanzas— Oh, turn not away in this madness of heart,’ ‘I fly from the 
| home,’ * When from those we love we part,’ and ‘ Sigh no more, ladies,’ are 
passable verse only. ‘ Lebors of the Peace Society,’ isa very fair quiz, 

|| and * Oh, tell me not, dear, that old Time is flying,’ is Moore-ish and very 
clever. 
|| “ The Influence of Wealth,” is deprecated in the succeeding essay. 
i The writer is not far wrong. The influence of mere wealth, whether 
| in contemp! , is far too great in our country; but 
|| as the ‘ root of (the) evil’ is nearly destroyed or banished, we may 
hope the untoward result will disappear also. 

| “ The Guardian Angel, from Zizine,” (a late novel by Paul de Kock,) 
is very fair for a chapter from a modern Freuch romance : the trans- 
| lation must be good. We rarely find any thing so unexceptionable 
|| from the Paris novelists. 
||“ The Deformed Girl to her Mother, by J.C. McCabe,” is pathetic, but 
|| not poetical. The writer is guilty of adding more than his share to 
| ‘our national stock of bad poetry.’ 
|| “Notesand Anecdotes from the Portfolio of an Officer of the Empire,” 
| (Napolcon’s,) are admirable in style and replete with interest. We 
have drawn upon them so frequently that they must be familier to our 
{ readers. The writer is indisputably one of the most valuable contri- 

butors to the Messenger. 
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“ Navarino, by Miss E. Braper, Part IV.” consists of some three bun- 
dred lines of rhyme—very faulty and very dull. These long and 
shallow rivutets of rhyme form the most objectionable feature of the 
work. Let them be expunged, 

“ Constantine, or the Rejected Throne,” is the continuation of a deli- 
ciously distressing story, pot unlike Lalla Rookh. Rejecting thrones 
for lack of affection toward their possessors, is too romantic for the 
Nineteenth Century ; and yet the Princess whose trials are here rela- 
ted might have done many things more repug to the dictates of 
unpoetic common sense than to reject the late Grand Duke Constan- 
tine of Russia. The incident purports to be historical. 

“ The Bible, by T. H.S.” is unlike the blank verse generally of this 
Periodical, in truly deserving the name of poetry. It reminds us of 
the old English bards. 

“ Boy Lost in the Woods,” is the title of three pages of arrant trash— 
in rhyme, like all that is worthless in this work. If meant for humor, 
it is a sad failure. If for a take-off on something else, the author has 
at least secured the laugh of his readers. 

“ Trees, by James F. Otis,” is a beautiful essay, gemmed by apposite 
quotations, and not spoiled by prolixity. Mr. O. is one of the pillars 
of the Messenger. 

“ Song—1833,” is a Nullification ditty of some pith and spirit. 

“ Ode to the Eagle, by J. Carroll Brent.” Why will dull verse writers 
attempt themes so ambitivus! The author's powers would be more 
fitly employed on a carol to a grasshopper, or an elegy on a deceased | 
mouse. The tautology is insufferable. | 

“ Providence—a Sketch in the manner of Joha Neal,” is a tolerable im- | 
itation of a very bad style. We would as soon dream of counterfeit-— 
ing the six-penny shin plasters of some broken ‘ free banker.’ 

“ My Child, my Daughter,” blank verse, of the average badness. 
“ Glimpses into the Biography of a Nameless Traveller,” (contioued,) | 











is the work of an eccentric genius, who has evidently seen the world. | 
There is much humor in bis essays. 

“ Lines, for an Album,” (Alcreus,) passable rhyme. 

“ A Swedish Poem.” (The Saga of Frithoff—review and extracts)— | 
is curious and rather interesting, but the poetry is of the tamest. We 
could endure these, but detest the bombast of Ossian, and are sorely | 
tempted, ofttimes, against the sovereignty of Homer. Should we | 
startle any but the antiquary by asserting that the present centary | 
has produced more true poetry than (Shakspeare and Milton except-_ 
ed) all time preceding * 

“ To Isadore,” (J.C. M.) Can these lines have emanated from Johan 
C. McCabe? They are dull enough tobe his. 

“The Grave upon the Mountain Top.” A good essay. 

The Messenger continues to be zot up with remarkable typographi - 
eal meatness and general good taste. $5 per aunum. T. W. White, 
publisher, Richmond, Va. 

The Knickerbocker for September made its bow in excellent season | 
—promptly on the first ofthe mouth. This is something of an event | 
im the later history of that periodical ; but one which we are confi- 
dently assured will not hereafter be accounted remarkable. The 
namber is a fair one—not so good as that for August, but better than 
the preceding. We bave drawn upon the Editorial papers in prefer- | 
ence to those of their contributors, though some of the latter are ve- | 
ty fair. The K. will continue to eschew the thorny path of politics. 


——————— } 


Journal of the American Institute, \o. XIl—We are unwilling | 
te permit this number to pass without some notice. Among other ar- | 
ticles it contains one on the Advantages of Labor-Saving Machinery | 
applied to Agriculture, and the importance of al! their varieties being } i 
exhibited at the Fair next month, in order that their benefits may | 
be diffused ; with many judiciously selected extracts from agricultu- | } 
val and other periodicals. 

A continuation of Maxims on Political Economy. In these we have _ 
volumes of practical wisdom compressed in a small space. 

Woeodwerth’s new machinery, by which planing, tonguing and | 
grooving are said to be combined in perfection—with a plate. 

Patents granted in April and May, 1837. 

Summaries of the quantity of Iron produced annuslly from the dif- 
ferent mines in Europe and in the United States. 

A communication on the subject of American Cotton Factories, re- 
duction of prices, &c. 

Manefecture of Poppy-Seed Oil. 

Me. Bachanan’s «peech in favor of the division of the Public Lands 
among the States, delivered in the U. 8. Senate. 

Remarks on the Business Men's Convention, and particularly their 
recommendation of cash duaies and the division of the Public Lands | 
among the States. The arguments in favor of cash duties are very 
concise and conclusive. 

Under the head of Fairs will be found a rapid sketch of the old 
American Society from which originated the American Institute, and 
the origin of our New-York Fairs. A kind tribute of respect is paid 
to the exertions and patriotism of the venerable Col. William Few, 

who presided over the American Society during its continuance, and 
‘who was also the first President of the American Institute, in which 
‘capacity he officiated until his death. From the reference to his re- 

Yolutionary services, bis zeal manifested in the late war, and his dis- 

lterested efforts to counteract the effects of the still more to be 

‘dreaded war on our industry and our independence by foreign capi- 

tal and \abor, we should conceive something more than a mere pase- 

dng nutice due to his memory. 

There are other articles in this number worthy of notice. We re- 
commend the whole to those who take an interest in the improve- 
ments now making in Agricalture, the Arts, &c. and who can derive 

pir ge the prospect they afford of our country’s onben- 





THE NEW-YORKER. 


TwearricaL. —Nine theatres in New York! Can they all exist?)— 
isa question which must be answered in the negative. The Park, | 
National, Bowery, Franklin, Richmond Hill, Euterpian Hall, Dra-| 
matic Saloon, Niblo’s, and a younger and equally aspiring shoot of 
the d ic tree, | d in Broadway, to be called the Olympic, and 
managed by Blake. The four first named are firmly planted, and 
may outlive the storm of competition; the three next in order will 
‘fret their little hour,’ and then go out, like a farthing candle; while 
the cold weather will oblige Niblo tosuspend Vaudevilles, and gointo| 
winter quarters. The Olympic, a sort of pet band-box of the fash- 
ionable end of our city, will doubtless succeed, if properly conducted, 
whick we have no doubt will be the case, as Manager Blake has a 
happy knack of arranging his coucerns so as to please the pnblic, 
with whom he is a favorite. The Olympic is very prettily decorated, 
the boxes are commodious, and the pit large. The location is good, 
and it will be petronised. 





— 


KS The Message toes the mark. There are no two ways” 
about it. ‘The Divorce of Bank and State’ is henceforth the 
cue. We are now to have that for the last act of the grand 
drama of ‘ The Experiment’ which should have been the 
first. It has been all along apparent that Mr. Van Buren 
must take this ground, or abandon all that upon which he has 
hitherto stood. To recede was certain destruction: 
vance—but we make no pretentions to prophecy. 

With a tried Administration majority in both Houses, we 
see no reason why the Experiment should not now be consum- 
mated. To be sure, the two-and-twenty Madisonians may 


|| be restiff; but we fancy there will be as. many Whigs in the | 


House who prefer the ‘bard money’ plan to the State Bank | 
system or any substitute likely to escape the Veto. 
there should not, the Whigs and Madisonians are the farthest 
possible from agreeing upon any thing. The former have 
two projetes; part of them desire the creation of a National 
Bank ; the residue consider this remedy unconstitutional, im- 
practicable, or unsuited to the present state of affairs, and 
wish the Deposites simply put bavk in the United States Bank 
of Pennsylvania; while the Madisonians desire the resusci- 
tation of the State Bank System. 
harmonised ? 

Meanwhile, it will be recollected, the Experiment, in the | 


How can these views be 


| shape proposed by Mr. Van Buren is going on, and must 


continne to go on, until Congress directs something else.—, 
That can be never, without the open or tacit concurrence of | 
the President. 


Treasury paper, and withholding the fourth quarter of the 


|| Surplus Revenue from the States, there will doubtless be some 


loud talking in the two Houses. 
as full history as possible of the sayings and doings of this | 
most important session. 

The recommendation of a National Bankrupt Law, in| 
such a shape that its provisions may be wielded against sus- 
pending Banks and Corporations as well as individuals, will 


|| inclined to regard it with favor. The extension of time on 


We anticipate son.e amusement from the perusal of Mr- 
Woodbury’s Report. ‘That paragon of statesmen has a per- 
fectly unique method of floundering through the wreck of his 
falsified prophecies, grossly mistaken estimates, and innumer- | 
able absurdities. 

There is one portion of the logic of the President which 
strikes us as palpably inconclusive; and, since we shall prob- 
|| ably not refer to this document again, the reader will pardon | 
a brief allusion to it. It is that in which, treating of the | 


causes of our troubles, he argues that they cannot have arisen, } 


from our currency experiments, because England, though she 
has not been experimenting, suffers with us. Our objection, 
be it remarked, lies against the premises, not the deduction. 
The Message does not afford a full view of the facts. Eng- 
land suffers, not from a depreciated currency or disordered | 
exchanges; her calamity is very different from ours. She 
suffers mainly because we do not take one-fourth as many 
goods from her as we did last year, which stops her manv- 
factories and knocks down all prices, and because we do not, 
pay for those we have had, which breaks her bankers, mer- 

chants and manufacturers. We have failed, and in so doing 
have deranged the markets and the commerce of the world; 











there is no mystery in this. It is just as when the failure of 


to ad- | 


But, if | 


As to the active measures required for carrying out the | 
‘bard money’ plan, such as issuing ten million dollars of | 


We shall endeavor to give | 


|) doubtless startle some sticklers for State Rights. We are 


Duty Bonds is judicious and necessary. The Finances of | @ 
the nation are in a bad way; but whose finances are not? | 


| an extensive house in London carries with it others in Calcut- 


ta, Canton, Smyrna, and perhaps the West Indies. You 
may set on a dozen clowns to laugh at the idea that one fail- 
ure can have caused so many others at many thousands of 
miles’ distance, but the fact is not disproved. Now the leic 
of the President is like this: An individual, reputed wealthy, 
engages in all manner of wild speculations and reckless ex- 
travagance, and finally fails, as is very notural. In so doing, 
he carries down three or four of his prudent and worthy neigh- 
bors. who may have endorsed for or credited him. He is of 
course reproached for his misdoings. * You mistake, gentle. 
men, is his triumphant answer: ‘ If speculation and extrava- 
gance were the cause, it would have been otherwise with my 


| worthy neighbors, who are equally unfortunate with me, 


though they have neither speculated nor over-traded. You 
must try again.’ Now, we maintain that all the evils of the 
times are the result of direct and specific, not vague and in- 
defiaite causes. Among the wore immediate of these are the 
| course of the Bank of England last winter and less considera- 
bly the Specie Cyreular here—both of ther tending to curtail 
credits and reduce Bank issues. These laid the axe at the 
root of the tree: the growth of the tree was of course antece- 
dent. But we shall not meddle with that subject. The per. 
allel drawn by the President between England and this country 
| provokes the following reflections: 1. England, with a Ne- 
tioual Bank, has passed the ordeal without any suspension of 
| specie payments or depreciation of currency, and without any 
serious diminution of the public revenue; the United States 
, has been and atill is the theatre of a general bankreptcy— 
Government, Banks and people, alike unable to fulfil strictly 
| their engagements. 2. England, though losing by every fail- 
ure in other countries, stands erect, and has not had one- 
| fourth as many bankruptcies as this country, though we have 
| not lost a dollar by foreign failures. We fancy there is little 
| consolation to be gleaned from a comparison of our own con- 
dition with that of other nations. 

But we are trenching on room which should be given to 
other matters. We rejoice to see that the Message is con- 
fined to topics connected with the Currency and the National 
Revenue. Let Congress shape its action accordingly, and 
‘let it act as decisively as the President bas recommended. 

| The whole business community are unanimous in the opinion 
that the worst decision unde: the circumstances is indecision. 
Let the result of the pending deliberations ‘take any form 
but that,’ and the country will eventually rise, strengthened 
| and invigorated, from the ashes of its former prosperity. 


Kextucky.—The following is the official vote of the Thir- 
—_ (Col. R. M. Johnson's) Congressional District : 











Whig. Van Bareo. President, 1896. 

Southeste, Pheips, Trimble. Whig. Van Buren. 

Boone ....000+-T75. 000. STB. ccdce Beccccce SOB, cove 4es 
| Campbell. sovcliliioncesdlllicedites 10...4006-404 - 1026 
Scott ..2eeeceee 790.2200. Tl. cccce Meccoceee B44, cove. 93 
Harrison....... B58..c0e. _ WB. cccc cee GBecccve 74 
| Gallatin ....... 783. ccoee 446....4. 8... 483. . 000 525 
| Owen,.. eccccce WTZecccccMrcccce Decccves 174...0+- 649 
Grant,..... oe S18 wecces \ |) B.ccccess itdeses 225 
Total....... MAST. 00 AUNT oo 00s BIG. + + 00 2 20ST 0 0 4620 


MEMBERS OF 1 THE, HE TWENTY FIFTH CONGRESS, 


] 
Whig majority now 104: Van Buren do. in 1663. 
} 


| Mane. See her — Reuel Williams. 
|New Harsuine.. -» Henry Hubbard, Franklin Pierce. 

| VeRMosT.. -.-» Samuel Prentiea, Benjamin 

|| Massacnuserts ..- Daniel W ‘ebster, John Da 


vis. 
Ruopg pa Nehem'h R. Knight. 
| Connecticut. 
| New Yor«.. 
New Junset.. 
| PENNSYLVANIA... ° 
DELAWARE... 


.- Ashur Robbins, 
.. John M., Niles, Perry § Smith. 

.- Bilas Wright, Nath’ P. Tallmadge. 
.. Samuel L. Southard, Garret D, Wall” 
..James Buchanan, Samuel McKeen.” 


.« Richard A. Bayard, Thomas Clayton. 


MARYLAND........Joseph Kent, John 8.8 
VIRGINIA... eee Wm. C. Rives, William Roane. 
Norts Canorina.. Bedford Brown,” Robert Strange." 
Sout Sonnaeeny -John C.Cathoun,  Witlliem C. 
Gronota........+.-Jobn P. King,” Alfred Cuthbert.” 
ALABAMA........4. William R. King, Clement C. Clay. 
Mississirrt........John Black,” Robert J. Walker. 


LOUISIANA...++++.. Robert ©. Nicholas, Alexander Mouton. 





TENNESSEE.,...... - fiat L. White, Felix Grundy.” 
|| Kuntucny.........Henry Clay, John J. 
Onto. eee ee eeeeere Morris,” William Allen.” 
INDIANA....+++....John Tipton,” Oliver H. 
ILLinots...........Jobn M. Robinson, Richard M. Young. 
Missount........-. Thomas H. Benton, Lewis F. Linn. 


MICHIGAN ....+++-- Lucius Lyon, John Norvell. 
ARKANSAS.....++.+ William 8, Fulton, Ambrose H. Sevier. 
33 Administration men—19 Whigs. 
Se a ae 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


MAINE. Charles G. Stratton,John F. Cleveland, 
George Evans, Thos. J. Yorke. Seaton Grantland, 
John Fairtield, Pennsytvania. Charles E. Haynes, 
Timothy J. Carter, Lemuel Painter, Hopkins H. Holsey, 
F. O. J. Smith, John Sorgeet, Jabez Jackson, 
Thomas Davee, George W. Tolland, W. Owens, 
Jonathan Cilley, Charles Naylor, Geo. W. B. Townes, 
Joseph C. Noyes, Edward Davies, William C. Dawson. 
Hugh J. Anderson. David Potts, ALABAMA. 

New-Hampsuine Edward Darlingwn, Francis 8S. Lyon, 
Samuel Cushman, Jacob Fry, jr. Dizon H. Lewis, 
James Farrington, Matthias Morris, Joab Lawler, 
Coarles G, Atherton,David W.Wagener, J. L. Martin, 


Joseph Weeks, 


Edward B, Hubley, Reuben H. Chapman. 


Jared W. Williams. H'y A. Muhlenberg, Louistasa. 
Massacuuserts. Luther 4 Henry Johnson, 
Richard Fletcher, Henry an, El Ww. > 
Stephen C. Phillips, Daniel Sheffer, ae 
Caleb Cushing, Charles M’Clure, Mississiprt, 


William Parmenter, William W. Pouer, LF. 


Levi Lincoln, David Petriken, 
George Grennell, Robt. H. Hammond, 
George N. Briggs. 8am'| W. Morris, 
William B.C. Charles Ogle, 
Nath’! B. Borden,t John Klingensmith, 
John z: Adams. Andiew 
John T. M. T. M Kennon, 
Wn. S. Hastings. Richard Biddle, 
Ruope Istaxp. William Beaty, 
Jos. L. Tillinghast, Thomas Henry, 
Wm. B. Cranston. Arnola Plummer. 


H. Claiborne, 


Sam’! J. Gholson. 
TENNESSEE. 

William B. Carter, 

Abraham M’'Clellan, 


uchanan, Joseph Williams, 


James Standcfer, dead. 
Hopkins L. Turney, 
William B. Campbell, 


John Bell, 


Abraham P. Maury, 


James K. Pelk, 


ConneCTICUT DELAWARE. . 
Isaac Toucey, John J. Milligan,  Bbeneser J. Shielda,t 
Samuel Ingham, Maurianp. Richard Cheatham, 
Elisha Haley, John Dennis, John W. Crockett, 


Christo’'r H. Williams. 


Thos. T.Whittlesey, James A. Pearce, 
KENTUckY. 


Launcelot Phelps, J.T. H.Worthington, 


Orrin Holt. BenjaminC Howard, John L Murray.t 
VERMONT. Isaac M'Kim, Edward Rumsey, 
Hilend Hall, William C. Johnson, Joseph K. Underwood, 

William Slade, Francis Thomas, Sherrod Williams, 
Heman Allen, Daniel Jenifer. James Harian, 
Isanc Fletcher, Vinoisia. John Calhoun, 
Horace Everett. Henry A. Wise, John Pope,t 

New Yorn. Francis Mallory, William J Graves, 
Thomas B. Jackson, John Robertson, Johan White, 
Abra’m Vanderveer, Charles F. Mercer, Richard Hawes, 
C.C.Cambreleng, John Taliaferro, Richard H. Menifee, 
Ely Moore, R.T.M Hanter, Jokn Chambers, 
Edward Curtis, James Garland, William W. Southgate. 
Ogden Hoffman, Francis E. Rives, ARKANSAS. 
Governeur Kemble, Walter Coles, Archibald Yell. 
Obadiah Titus, Geo. C. Dromgoole Missouri. 


Nathaniel Jones. James W. Bouldin, Albert G. Harrison, 


John C. Brodhead, John M. Patton, John Miller. 
Zadoc Pratt, James M. Mason, ILLIsots. 
Robert M'Clellan, 1. 8. Pennybacker, 4, W. Snyder. 
Heary Vail, Andrew Beirne, Zadoc Casey, 
Albert Gallup, Archibald Stuart, William L. May. 
John 1. DeGraff, John W. Jones, Snosan 
David Russell, Robert Craig, —\. agian 


w. Hopkins, Ratliff Boor, 


Geor John Ewing, 


Joseph Johnson, 


John Palmer, 


James B. Spencer, 


John Kdwards, William 8. Morgan. a yt ame 
Arphaxed Loomis, Norra Carowina. ‘aa p= bom 
Henry A. Foster, Jesse A. Bynum, fy... rom * 
Abraham P. Grant, Edwerd D. Stanley, ioe ¢ wa rw 
Isaac H. Bronson, Charles Shepard, , 

Join H. Prentiss, Micajah T. Hawkins, Ou10. 


Alexander Duncan, 
Taylor Webster, 
Abraham Rencher, Patrick G. Goode, 
Wm. Montgomery, Thomas Corwin, 
Auquatine H. Shepperd, Thomas L. Hamer, 


Amasa J. Parker, 
John C. Clark, 
A.D. W. Bruyn, 
Hiram Gray. 
William Taylor, 


James M'Kay, 
Edmund Deberry, 


Bennett Bicknell, James Graham, Caleary Morris, 
Wm. H. Noble, Henry Connor, William Key Bond, 
Samviel Birdsall, Lewis Williams, John Ridgway, 


Samuel T. Sawyer. John Chaney, 
Sovutn Canora, Samson Mason, 
Hugh 8. Legare,t John Alerander, jr. 
Wm. Patterson, Waddy Thompson, Alezander Harper, 
Luther C. Peck, Francia W. Pickens, D. P. Leadbetter, 
Richard P. Marcin, William K. Clowney, William H. Honter, 
Millard Fillmore, Franklin H. Etmore, John W. Allen, 
Charles F. Mitchell. John KR. Griffin, Elisha Whittlesey, 
New-Jensey. Robert B. Smith, A. W. Loomis, 
John B. Aycrigg, John Campbell, Matthias Shepler, 
JP. B. Mazwell, Jobn P. Richardson.tDaniel Kilgore. 
Wim. Halsted, Groroia. Micniean: 
Jos. F Randolph, Thomas Glascock,t Isaac E. Crary, 

| These Members are claimed by both parties—some of them with 
little reason. 

Those in Italics are euch as we deem opp ts of the G | Ad- 
ministration. Placing the doubtful or doubted claimed by themselves, 
ve have un a e of 119 Administration men, 113 Oppositionists, 
and 8 qeasthenal 

Destructive Fire.—About 12 o'clock last monday night a 
fire broke out in the extensive premises of Messrs. Johnson 
& Green, corner of Rivington and Lewis streets, occupied as 
" hair factory. Much prveerty se destroyed, inclading « 
steam saw mill, engine, Ke. cecrmy houses on Lew- 
is and Rivington streets were considerable Loss 
estimated at near 100,000—ingured $10,000. 


Matne.—State election on Monday next. 
LT The Great Fair of the American Institute commences the 16th of 


Mark H. Sibley, 
John T. Aum J 
Timothy Childs, 
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October, at Nibie’s. 


Portemuuth...109....109.... 89... 87... 
Middletown... 69,... 71.... 22.... 19.... 
LiuleCompton 78.... 
oe ‘BS. cee 
Jamestown... 28.... 
NewShoreham 22, ... 27. ...135..6.129.... sees Levee 90 


W.Greenwich 60,... 60.... 83.... 83.... «++. 2. 
Coventry... ..160....160,...113....114.... 
Wasutycron Co:— 
N. Kingstown, 63.... 
8. Kingstown 907. 26 B17 2. 00 348.0 «0 137.2 00 Bocce 
© Buccs 
40.... 
Hopkinton... . 79.... 
83.... 
Chariestown.. 46.... 


Total..... 4221... 42e2.. .3261...3201.. 121... 


Of the scattering votes T. W. Dorr received........- 72 


Provivence Crane Tilling- Vv; B Scatter- Nov—1836- 
County— too,W. hest,W Pearce: Howard: ing; Ww; 
Providence... 954... .963....210....20]... 
N.Providence 108. ...108.... 49.... 48.... 
Smithfield... .193....194,...133... 
Cumberland. 159... .150,...112....112.... 
J 


V;B 
-39....703....279 
4.cce Tleoee @ 
6.... 84....164 
eoeell7..+- 90 


-135.... 


ohnston... .. 121....120.... 86.... 90.... 1..., noreturn. 
Cranston..... 89.... 88....106....120.... ..+. 36.... 88 
Burrillville... 94.... 94....100....101.... 1.... 33....100 
Gloucester... 74.... 76....130....194.... Gece 44----156 
Scituate.,.... 99....100....210....214.... 2.... 42--+-167 
Foster......- 84.... 83....200....201..+. 1.... 66.++-143 
Newrort Co:— 

Newport..... 404..,.413,...164....144... oo 187 


1.. esos 58 
lo... 56.00. 16 
83.... G2.... 42....26.... 65.... 42 
87... 154. ..-152,.... -e+- 30... 89 
QB. noe BWdevee Bowes cove Were BW 


Briswl....... 167.2. 16Tocce B4...6 BB. cee 9.22148... OS 
Warren. 141....344. 000 BWeoee Bleees 9.20. 45.... 5D 
Barri © Bocce Beoose Weoee Weoee I - 31. 29 
Kert Co;— 

E. Greenwich101,...103.... 61.... 58....3.... 81.... 4 


++ -104....147 
++ ++ 107....158 


231....109...,106.... 


66....182....177.... 


30.0 0 147.2 DAT oe cove Bence Tl 
41.20. 6B...6 66..6- Beeee BAicee 41 
84....106....101.... 4-+-- 62... 
BB. .046 TB. 06 TBe eee eee TH... SD 
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46.... 54... 





+ 54... 


2.... 42.... 49 


“ D. King received.......+++++ 25 


Cranston's majority over Pearce...,..esseeeeceeeees 


© Bloward....cccocccgiccccece 1081 


= 3659 * 


In 1835, Pearce received 3901 votes, Sprague 3924 votes, 
Cranston 


Burges 3877 “ 


Pearce’s majority..... 242 Sprague’s do. 47 
Van Buren’s majority in Nov. 1836, 254. 
In the Assembly the Whigs have a majority of 16—last year || 








room for details. 


election returns a 
ceedings at various places during the polling. It is stated || 
that at Wakefield, during the nomination of, the candidates, || 
no leas than fifty thousand people were engaged in battle, at | 
one time, with brick bats and bludgeoris. 
of the Journal contrasts very forcible, the quiet and orderly 
manner in which elections are managed in this country, with 
the shocking scenes of outrage and disorder exhibited during 
the recent canvass at Liverpool and elsewhere. 

Drevdful Mortality at Palermo.—On the 16th of Jnly 
there w re no lessthan 500 deaths from cholera, yet the disease 
was the : deemed on the decline ! 
in that devoted city to the frightful and incredible number of 
1500 to 1800 daily ! and in the space of one month preceding 
the middle of July 19,000 souls have perished!! 

Among the ‘ast victims to the cholera at Naples was M. 
De Vignet, the Sardinian ambassador to the Napolitan Court. 

The riot at Nessma was ir con 
Palermo being permitted to come 
into the lazvretto. 








Forsiox News.—We have had several arrivals this week, 
bringing down our dates to the 8th of August. 
gence is not important; and we shall not attempt to find I Ave Marie Maitiend. 
Portugal is in confusion. 
Carlos is said to have escaped from his enemies, and attained | 
a position of safety, whence he will again threaten Madrid. | 
His defeat by Oraa is confirmed. France is tranquil. 
Duke of Orleans has been ill, but has recovered. The | 
King now ventures to appear in public. 
ville, his third son, will soon visit the United States as Lieu- | 
tenant of the Hercules of one hundred guns. In England, 
the Whigs have barely held their majority in the Parliamen- | 
tary Elections—which does not equal our expectations. 

But the best news is that regarding the Money and Cotton 
| Market. Cotton has advanced both at Liverpool aud Havre, | 
jand sales are heavy. Business is improving. Mouey is! 


The intelli- 


In Spain, Don 


The 


The Prince de Jain- 


The English papers are filled, almost exclusively, with | 


speeches, and accounts of the riotous pro- 


A correspondent 


The mortality had reached 


wence of a steamer from 
in there. The people broke 





to be enjoying in full perfection the 
. The elections have not yet taken 
The Hon. Mr. Fisher has 


Secretary at War, on 
The steamboats 


account of ill 
and Branch T. Archer, have ar- 


Late rrom Texas.—We have received a Texas (Hous- 
ton) Telegraph to the 5th August. i 


blesingp oration liber 


the appointment of 














































rived. These boats are intended to ply between Houston and 
Galveston. 

General Houston speaks in glowing terms of the general 
appearance of prosperity, which every where met bis view, 
on bis recent tour to theeast. The citizens of San Augustine 
welcomed him in true American style; salutes were fired a 
sumptous dinner given, and the festivities of the day closed 
with a ball, ornamented by. the elite of this beautiful and 
flousirhing city. 

Another dishonorable affair has taken place at Velasco; 
one of the parties was killed, the other is imprisoned. 

The Telegraph contradicts the statement made the 
Natchez Free Trader, that carpenters get $10 a day. They only 
get $4 a day and many much less, the furloughed soldiers re- 
suming their tools of trade, have fully supplied the demand 
for mechanics. The farmers in Texas however are receiving 
$10 a day, and many of them more than twice the amount; 
farming is @ profitable business in this country. 

Numerous imperfect skeletons of an enormous size have 
been found imbedded in the banks of the Colorado, supposed to 
he bones of the mammoth. 

A letter from Galveston Island states, that duties on im- 
posts and tonnage are now beginning to be collected, which 
will doubtless be the means of raising the public credit of 
Texas, and wil! show to the creditors of our government that 
their claims will be satisfied. 

The collector for this district will establish a public store 
at this place, till suitable houses are provided at Galveston, 
which nature has marked out for the must extensive shipping 
business, as well as a place of health and pleasure. 

The town will soon be laid out into lots, and several buildings 
be erected, among which one for a hotel, much needed here. 
| [New Orleans Bee, August 26th. 


Indians on our Texian Border.—Another conference be- 
tween the Americans, at Nacogdoches, and the Irone and 
Anadosa Indians, touching some outrages committed by the 
latter, is to be held in December next, on the Neches, near 
the Delaware town. 











fRaccried, 

| On the 3ist ult. by Rev. Dr. Hawkes, Walden Pell to Orleana R. 
| Ellery of New-Orleans. 
| — day, at Brooklyn, P. Brothers, Esq. of Demarara, to Jessie 
| Martin. 
| On Monday last, by Prof. Mason, Dr. Benjamin Brandreth of Spring 
| Hill, Mount Pleasant, to Susan F. Leeds of this ~ 

Same day, by Rev. Felix Varela, John Granje, Editor of the Span- 

ish newspaper, ‘ Noticieso de Ambos Mundos,’ to Ann Looker. 

| Ou Tuesday, by Rev. Dr. Phillips, Thomas P. Devereux, Esq. to 








On Wednesday, by Rev. Mr.Haight, Leonard Hess of New-Orleans 
to Ophelia Peck of this city. 

At Wells, Vt. on the 29th ult.Mr.Josiah Cross to Mrs.Ruth Stevens. 

At Mary-le-bone Church, London, May 27, William Stuart Coch- 
rane, Esq. of that city to Elizabeth Aon Smithe of Jamaica. 

Died, 

On Sunday last, of consumption, James 8 Macavucey, a recent 
|| Graduate of the New-York University, aged 22 years. 

[This announcement did not meet our eye until sometime after our 
deceased friend had been consigned to his fina] resting-place—indeed, 
it bas just cavghi our attention at the moment of going to press; yet 
we cannot refrain fiom indulging our own feelings in a hurried tri- 
bute to his memory and his worth. Our acquaintance with Mr. Mac~- 
auley, though of scarcely a year’s fitful duration, had inspired us 
with a high opinion of his rare powers of intellect, and his unsurpas- 
sed gentleness of spirit and goodness of heart. Asa contributor te 
the columns of The New-Yorker, his papers of ‘ The Ex-Alderman’ 


| 











plentiful, and matters seem improving generally. All kinds I and other articles marked with his initials will be remembered by ma- 


of American produce has advanced ; and we may fairly hope i ny of our readers. They are characterized by felicity of style, quaint- 
that the improvement is permanent. 


ness of expression, and delicacy of humor. 

When we last saw oar friend, he was laboring under an indisposi- 
tion which we did not consider serious, neither did he seem so to re- 
gard it. We next heard that his part in the exerCises of the Univer- 
sity Commencement was omitted by reason of his illness: the third 
timation apprises us that the clods are above him! Peace to the rest 
|| of promise untimely blighted—of talent and excellence too early lost 
|| @ earth! Ea.) 

On the Ist inst. Edward H. Neilson, aged 33. 

On Sunday last, G. T. Van Vechten Breese, 31. 

Also, Ann, relict of the late Robert Brown. 

Also, Garritt Byrnes, 74. 

On Monday, Harriet, wife of Charles Christmas. 

Also, widow Tannake Turk, aged 90 years. 

Also, Frances, wife of Sewall White, 54. 

Also, Jacob, infant son of Jacob Lorillard. 

On Wednesday, Walter McBride, 67. 

Also, Margaret B. wife of Riley Bemen, 29. 

At Philipstown, N. Y. on the Ist inst. Capt. Jobn Warren, 73. 

At Perth Amboy, N. J. Francis Kearny, Esq. 53. 

At Pompton, Martin J. Ryerson, 86. 

At Wells, Vt. June 10, William Lewis, jr. 

At Frankfort, Ky. Hon. John Brown, formerly of the Senate of the 
United States. 

At Geneva, Switzerland, Grove Wright, Esq. 67. 

At Paris, Rev. Samuel Hi. Stearns, formerly of Boston. 








CHOOL.—Mrs. Greeey has taken the School formerly taught 
by Miss Child at No. 51) Howard-st. (one door from Mercer, and 
near the junction of Canal-street and Broadway,) and would be plea- 
sed to instruct a few more children in the rudiments or higher 
i Terms Every exer- 





be committed to her charge. References, or 
A “ ee bn dhe Gere 
at the Office of the New-Yorker, 127 Nessau-ct. ‘Sept. $3 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


LRVB MOMB OF WT CRLLDROOD. 


SUNG BY MISS SHIRREFF IN HEROLD’S OPERA OF THE CHALLENGE. 





COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY THOMAS COOKE. 
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Te that ah! restore Or m, Lorn 
home let 


me, 





o~ 


2. 
There is peace on the mountains, 
There is joey in the vales; 
Ne tear, save the fountain’s, 
Ne sigh, save the gales; 
Still ia mem ry before me, 
All these leved places lie; 
Te my heme ah! restere me, 
Or let me, let me dic. 








THE RESTORATION ‘OF 1SRAEL—Jer. xxx. nual, 
Lone basished from Judea’s land, their ancient happy home, 
The sons of Israci, scattered wide, through all the nations roam ; 
The score sand, the frigid soil, their weary feet have pressed, 
Bat, like t exploring dove of old, they find no spot of rest. 
Behold! the place of David’s throne, the pride of earth and heaven, 
‘The earthly dwelling of 1 AM, unto the heathen given! 
Alike are gone her sacred fanes and queenly state of yore, 
Aad voise of prophet, priest and king, are heard in her no more. 


ra 





. TE a ——_—_ — —_— 
Yet let not Jacob be dismayed—the day ere long will come 


When from his lengthened banishment his God shall call him home ; 
Then shall thy sons, O Salem fair! direct their steps to thee, 

As mountaia rills and meadow streams fow onward to the sea. 
Thy temple walle shall re-aspire, thy gates of praise unfold, 

And mitred priest invoke his God where David prayed of old ; 
While joyous myriads lift their voice, and bless the mighty hand 
re ee B. 

(Ledies’ Companion. 
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